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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  event  of  the  last  week,  which  has  made 
more  talk  than  any  other,  has  been  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  private  letter  (how  obtained  nobody 
seems  to  know),  of  the  Spanish  minister  in 
Washington,  in  which  he  speaks;  not  only  bit¬ 
terly,  but  contemptuously,  of  the  President  as  a 
“low  politician,’’  who  was  not  trying  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  Spain  or  to  Cuba,  but  to  trim  hie  sails  to 
suit  the  temper  of  our  people  or  of  politicians. 
This  imputation  was  the  more  offensive  in  that 
the  President  has  been  most  scrupulous  to  do 
justice  to  both  parties  that  are  plunged  into  a 
horrible  contest  in  a  neighboring  island.  In¬ 
deed  so  far  has  he  gone  in  doing  all  that  could 
be  asked  of  a  neutral  power,  that  the  friends  of 
Cuba  have  been  loud  in  their  complaints  that 
he  has  been  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the 
government  on  the  side  of  Spain,  against  a 
rising  for  liberty  in  which  we,  as  citizens  of  a 
Republic,  might  be  supposed  to  sympathize. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  position  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  minister  ha'$  been  a  very  trying  one.  From 
the  beginning  oI  the  uprising  in  Cuba,  bis  gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  the  ground  that  it  was  merely 
an  outbreak  of  negroes  and  half-breeds,  led  by  a 
few  adventurers,  that  could  have  been  speedily 
stamped  out  by  the  iron  heel  of  military  power, 
if  it  had  not  been  secretly  supported  by  expedi¬ 
tions  from  the  United  States,  not  of  soldiers, 
but  of  blockade  runners,  bringing  arms  and  am¬ 
munition. 


This  placed  our  government  between  two  fires. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  asked  to  keep  a  watch 
on  every  port,  great  or  small,  along  our  Atlantic 
coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  see  that  no 
sloop  or  schooner,  or  vessel  however  insignifi¬ 
cant,  should  escape  from  our  shores!  This 
espionage  was  very  odious  to  our  people,  yet  the 
effort  was  faithfully  made  to  restrain  all  sympa 
tbizers  with  Cuba  from  any  act  of  which  our 
neighbor  might  justly  complain.  Beyond  that 
our  government  could  not  go.  It  could  not  do 
the  impossible.  Nor  could  it  go  beyond  the 
strict  rules  of  international  law,  especially  when 
half  the  American  people  were  crying  out  that 
we  were  already  doing  too  much,  and  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  spies  to  watch  every  little  vessel, 
it  was  time  to  come  out  boldly  and  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Cuba  ! 

In  a  case  of  such  difficulty  the  true  wisdom  of 
the  Spanish  minister  was  to  keep  the  utmost 
reserve,  to  say  nothing  that  could  increase  the 
diflSculty.  Then,  if  ever,  should  he  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  saying  of  the  wise  man:  “Speech  is 
silver;  but  silence  is  eolden!’’  It  was  a  case 
in  which  it  would  almost  have  been  better,  if 
the  minister  had  been  de  and  dumb — that  he 
should  not  bear  what  could  only  irritate  and 
provoke  him  to  unguarded  utterance:  and  that 
in  no  case  should  he  open  his  mouth  to  make 
indiscreet  revelations,  or  to  provoke  an  angry 
reply. 


If  foreign  ministers  would  learn  wisdom  from 
such  blunders  they  might  be  wor  h  ail  they  cost. 
The  most  adroit  and  cunning,  if  not  always  wise, 
of  statesmen  of  modern  times  was  Talleyrand, 
who  had  to  deal  with  the  fiery  temper  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  as  well  as  with  all  the  sovereigus  and 
prime  ministers  of  Europe.  He  was  a  consum¬ 
mate  master  in  the  art  of  playing  many  parts — 
in  which  he  bad  no  equal  unless  it  was  in  Met- 
ternich,  who  did  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
what  Talleyrand  did  for  the  Emperor  of  France. 
When  the  latter  sent  his  representatives  to  for¬ 
eign  courts,  his  policy  was  always  one  of  reti¬ 
cence — to  bear,  to  listen,  and  to  report,  but  to 
be  very  guarded  in  what  one  had  to  say.  “Pas 
de  zHe”  was  his  rule,  which  may  be  trans¬ 
lated,  “Don’t  get  excited,  or  be  drawn  into 
committing  yourself  or  your  government!’’ 
Another  of  hie  prudent  cautions  was  as  to  writing 
letters,  or  rather  not  writing  them.  Indeed  he 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  ** Never  write  a  letter,” 
as  it  may  rise  up  to  confront  you  in  coming 
years,  or  in  another  country;  and  ”never  bum 
one  !”  for  those  who  profess  to  be  your  friends 
now,  may  some  years  hence  turn  against  you, 
and  these  old  letters  may  be  your  defence  against 
them  I  Certainly  the  Spanish  minister  might 
well  wish  that  he  bad  never  learned  to  write, 
when  one  indiscreet  letter  may  blast  his  whole 
future  career  I 

After  such  an  indiscretion  he  bad  to  make  the 
beet  of  a  bad  bargain  by  resigning  his  position 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  not  waiting  to  be 
dismissed.  But  some  think  that  there  is  still 
a  question  of  apology.  “It  is  not  enough,’’ 
they  say,  that  the  Spanish  government  should 
accept  his  resignation,  and  send  another  minis¬ 
ter  to  represent  it,  but  it  should  also  make  an 
apology  for  his  offensive  language.  Of  course 
that  would  be  the  wise  thing  for  Spain  to  do. 
But  the  Spaniards  are  a  very  proud  people,  and 
very  sensitive  as  to  anything  that  seems  to 
them  like  a  humiliation.  In  such  a  case  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  wisest  thing  for  our  coun¬ 
try  would  be  not  to  press  Spain  too  far :  and 
indeed  to  make  no  suggestions  whatever,  for 
the  sufficient  reason,  that  forced  apologies  are 
worse  than  nothing,  since  they  leave  a  sting 
behind  them,  that  rankles  in  the  bosom  of  the 
apologist  and  puts  him  on  the  watch  to  take 
revenge.  If  tke  Spanish  government  should 
think  it  wise,  at  so  critical  a  moment  as  this, 
when  the  relatione  between  the  two  countries 
are  very  much  strained,  to  make  the  strain  still 
greater,  let  hers  be  the  responsibility  I  Where¬ 
fore  it  seems  to  us  that  the  wiser  course  is  to 
stand  on  our  dignity,  not  stooping  to  an  angry 
discussion,  but  leaving  Spain  to  her  own  devices. 
Surely  if  she  can  stand  it,  we  can  I 


Can  a  whole  people  go  crazy  ?  That  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  seems  to  answer  itself,  inasmuch  as 
insanity  is  a  mental  disease,  which  may  be  the 
result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  some 
other  attack  by  which  the  reason  is  unbalanced. 
And  yet  those  who  read  the  account  which  we 
gave  last  week  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
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French  capital,  can  hardly  regard  it  ae  anything 
leee  than  an  epidemic  of  madneee,  when  a  million 
or  two  of  people  ehow  themeelvee  incapable  of 
looking  at  a  eimple  queetion  of  evidence  without 
getting  into  a  state  of  rage  that  is  uncontrolla¬ 
ble.  It  is  only  a  trial  in  a  court,  where  of  ail 
places  in  the  world  the  minds  of  all  concerned 
should  be  calm  and  unruffled,  to  be  moved  only 
by  the  law  and  the  evidence.  But  in  what  state 
«re  men  to  listen  to  reason  when  the  atmosphere 
is  full  of  electricity  ? 

When  we  referred  to  this  last  week,  it  was 
with  reference  to  the  particular  case  in  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  a  man  who  had  been  accused  of 
a  crime  was  guilty  or  not  ?  We  refer  to  it  now — 
not  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  case  itself  but  to 
consider  the  larger  queetion  of  national  insanity, 
which  is  the  greatest  danger  to  which  certain 
nations  are  exposed.  Such  “crazes”  are  not  so 
common  in  the  Northern  peoples  of  Europe  as 
in  the  Southern.  Whether  it  is  the  hot  climate 
or  the  hot  blood,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  fact  is 
apparent  to  all,  that  the  Germane,  the  Danes 
and  the  Norwegians,  are  not  so  easily  moved  off 
from  their  bases  as  the  French,  the  Spaniards  or 
the  Italians.  This  is  a  very  grave  fact,  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  calculations  that  may  be 
made  as  to^the  future  of  Europe. 

As  for  the  consequences  of  such  national 
insanity  we  have  only  to  look  back  leee  than 
thirty  years  to  the  rush  of  France  into  war  with 
Germany.  The  provocation  was  really  nothing 
— only  a  curt  answer  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
an  impertinent  queetion — an  answer  which  it  is 
now  said  teas  never  given  !  The  answer  that 
teas  made,  it  is  now  matter  of  history,  was  not 
at  all  offensive,  but  that  Bismarck  inserted  in 
it  one  or  two  sharp  words  on  purpose  to  give  a 
provocation,  that  should  stir  the  hot  blood  of 
the  French,  and  precipitate  a  conflict.  If  the 
French  could  have  restrained  their  wrath  for 
twenty-four  hours  till  their  hot  tempers  could 
have  time  to  cool,  “the  soft  answer  that  turneth 
away  wrath,”  might  have  prevented  the  firing 
of  the  first  gun,  and  saved  oceans  of  blood ! 

These  “crazes”  are  indications  of  danger  as 
they  show  the  elements  that  underlie  the  calmest 
state  of  society,  and  that  may  at  any  time  ex¬ 
plode.  That  is  the  moat  serious  refiection  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trial  of  Zola.  The  parties  are 
playing  with  fire.  If  all  Paris  goes  mad  over  a 
single  case  in  the  courts,  what  would  it  be  if 
there  should  arise  some  great  question  of  na¬ 
tional  importance  ?  “If  they  do  these  things  in 
the  green  tree,  what  shall  they  do  in  the  dry  ?” 


The  winter  has  been  a  favorable  one  for  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  in  very  many  of  our  rural  par¬ 
ishes,  East,  Middle  and  West.  The  people  like 
to  come  together  in  this  time  of  good  sleighing 
and  also  of  comparative  leisure;  and  audiences 
are  likely  to  be  much  larger  than  at  any  other 
time  of  year.  Thus  we  notice  that  the  church 
at  Spring  Lake,  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  has 
just  concluded  a  series  of  meetings — Evangelist 
H.  D.  Sheldon  of  Kingston  rendering  efficient 
service — to  which  the  people  came  from  all  the 
region  round  about,  some  of  them  as  early  ae 
5.30,  though  the  services  did  not  begin  until  7 
P.M.  There  were  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or 
more  conversions,  and  the  church  is  greatly  alive 
to  things  spiritual.  In  Newark,  New  York, 
special  services  have  also  been  held,  the  Rev. 
E.  E.  Davidson  preaching,  and  the  throng  has 
been  so  great,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings, 
that  the  Opera  House,  seating  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  people  hardly  suffiiced  for  those 
who  came  from  village  and  country  seeking  ad¬ 
mission.  As  at  Spring  Lake,  a  great  religious 
awakening  attended  the  services.  As  many  will 
recall,  the  First  Church  of  Newark  was  long  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  devout  Shumway,  of 
blessed  memory. 


SIMPLE  AND  POINTED  PREACHING. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“Preach  my  Word,”  is  the  divine  commission 
to  every  true  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  he  is  an 
ambassador’for  Jesus  Christ,  and  brings  a  divine 
message  to  hie  hearers.  The  chief  end  of  preach¬ 
ing  is  to  awaken  the  careless,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  warn  the  endangered,  to  help  the 
weak,  to  comfort  the  sorrowing  and  to  edify 
believers;  in  short,  to  make  bad  people  good, 
and  good  people  better.  The  average  pulpit 
ought  to  be  a  guide  board  to  direct  men  toward 
godly  living;  it  certainly  is  not  a  desk  for  the 
discussion  of  abstruse  philosophy,  or  a  platform 
on  which  to  display  pyrotechnics.  And  that 
preaching  is  a  failure  which  is  never  attended 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  never  owned  of  God 
to  the  quickening  or  the  salvation  of  any  souls. 
Let  every  minister  keep  before  him  his  chief 
mission,  which  is  to  bring  sinful  men  to  the 
sinner’s  Saviour.  As  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock 
used  to  say,  “The  Gospel  ought  to  be  in  the 
preacher’s  blood  like  iron,  in  his  eye  like  fire, 
and  in  bis  voice  like  a  trumpet  call.” 

Now  if  every  minister  worthy  of  the  name  is  a 
message  bearer  from  God,  then  be  should  aim  at 
the  utmost  simplicity  in  the  shaping  of  his 
message.  That  message  ought  not  to  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  riddle  to  be  solved,  or  a  hard  nut  to  be 
cracked ;  it  should  be  the  bread  of  life — and 
well  baked,  too — that  every  hungry  soul  can 
digest  and  every  thirsty  soul  can  swallow.  The 
first  thing  with  all  of  us  ministers  is  to  make 
our  massage  distinctly  understood.  Every  lawyer 
who  wants  to  win  a  verdict  aims  to  make  his 
case  clear  to  the  weakest  man  in  the  jury-box; 
shall  an  advocate  for  Jesus  Christ  be  leee  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  his  message  clear  to  the  humblest 
auditor  in  hie  congregation  ?  The  great  major¬ 
ity  in  an  average  congregation  are  not  skilled  in 
dialectics;  and  even  the  best  educated  have  no 
patience  with  abstruse,  intricate  or  complicated 
“ratiocinations”  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  first 
small  church  that  I  served,  fifty  years  ago,  was 
a  celebrated  Philadelphia  lawyer,  who  attended 
with  us  during  part  of  every  year.  He  once  said 
to  me,  “I  pursue  a  very  laborious  life,  and  I  do 
not  come  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  to  have  my 
brains  racked  with  difficult  problems;  I  come 
there  to  be  made  a  better  man,  and  the  two  best 
qualities  of  Gospel  preaching  are  simplicity  and 
blood  earnestness.  ”  1  suspect  that  that  eminent 

jurist  voiced  the  honest  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  brain  tasked,  care  ridJen  busi 
ness  men  in  our  congregations. 

By  common  consent  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  is 
regarded  as  the  most  effective  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  during  the  present  century ;  and  one 
great  element  of  his  popular  power  lay  in  hie 
pellucid  presentation  of  vital  truth  in  the  pure 
Anglo  Saxon  dialect  of  the  common  people.  The 
Bible  and  Bunyan  were  his  models  in  style; 
both  peers  and  peasants  were  delighted  to  listen 
to  him ;  be  was  a  favorite  with  two  men  of  such 
diverse  tastes  as  John  Ruskin,  and  the  late  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Spurgeon  gave 
another  secret  of  his  success  when  he  once  said 
to  his  theological  students — “When  a  dog  is  not 
noticed,  he  doesn’t  like  it.  But  when  a  dog  is 
after  a  fox,  he  don’t  care  whether  he  is  noticed 
or  not.  If  a  minister  is  seeking  for  souls  he 
will  not  think  of  himself.”  A  truer  thing  was 
never  said ;  and  it  is  the  accursed  spirit  of  self- 
conceit  and  self-seeking  that  is  sure  death  to 
both  simplicity  of  aim,  and  simplicity  of  speech 
in  the  pulpit.  A  single  eyed  intensity  of  desire 
to  win  souls  to  Christ  will  commonly  compel  us 
to  the  most  plain,  pungent,  and  persuasive  lan¬ 
guage. 

Another  weighty  reason  for  simple  preaching 
is  that  every  minister  should  aim  to  attract  and 
to  interest  the  young ;  on  them  rests  the  hope 
of  perpetuating  the  church,  and  unless  convert^ 
in  early  life  most  persons  are  never  converted  at 
all.  Very  rarely  ought  any  sermon  to  be  preached 


which  cannot  be  comprehended  by  an  average 
intelligent  boy  of  twelve  years  old.  Such  boys 
do  not  crave  “baby-talk”;  they  relish  fresh 
strong  thought,  but  it  must  be  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  con¬ 
verted  in  her  girlhood  by  a  sermon  preached  by 
her  celebrated  father,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  She 
tells  us  that  many  of  his  hair-splitting  theologi¬ 
cal  discourses  were  quite  unintelligible  to  her; 
but  on  a  certain  communion-Sabbath  he  spoke 
“in  direct,  simple  and  tender,  language  of  the 
great  love  of  Jesus  as  our  Friend  and  of  His 
care  for  our  souls.”  After  reaching  home,  she 
went  up  into  her  father’s  study,  and  falling  into 
his  arms,  she  said  to  him,  “Father,  I  have 
given  myself  to  Jesus  to-day,  and  He  has  taken 
me.”  He  buret  into  grateful  tears,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Then  has  a  new  fiower  blossomed 
into  the  kingdom  this  day!”  Lyman  Beecher 
was  a  mighty  minister,  a  pulpit  king;  but  that 
was  as  great  a  day’s  work  as  he  ever  did.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  eimple  preaching 
and  silly  preaching ;  and  some  of  the  silliest 
sermons  are  in  large  and  learned  language  about 
topics  quite  too  large  for  the  preacher  to  handle. 
Ought  we  not  to  present  the  great  central 
themes  of  God’s  Word  Y  Yes;  all  effective 
preaching  must  be  based  on  sound  doctrine,  but 
doctrine  can  be  preached  in  simple  language, 
with  great  passion,  and  illuminated  with  illus¬ 
trations.  The  Divine  Preacher  was  listened  to 
by  the  common  people  gladly ;  what  marvellous 
simplicity  in  every  line  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ! 

To  my  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  I  will 
venture  a  few  fatherly  counsels  drawn,  from  a 
half  century  of  personal  experience,  and  still 
more  from  a  wide  observation  of  other  ministers. 
Put  your  whole  heart  into  the  work  of  saving 
souls  and  of  saving  lives,  and  seek  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  constantly.  You  may  produce 
much  valuable  thought,  and  say  many  eloquent 
things  about  benevolent  movements,  aud  social 
reforms,  but  if  you  stop  short  of  leading  immor¬ 
tal  souls  to  Jesus  Christ,  you  fail  in  the  “one 
thing  needful.”  What  men  need  most  is  a 
new  heart  and  Christ  in  their  hearts  \  then  will 
come  new  homes,  pure  households,  clean  living, 
just  dealings,  conscientious  conduct  and  “all 
things  new.”  Show  men  Jesus  by  your  lips  and 
by  your  life. 

Aim  to  make  your  preaebing^pointed,  direct, 
individualizing.  If  troubled  and  afflicted  hear¬ 
ers  are  to  be  comforted,  put  your  consolations 
into  a  tender  personal  talk  so  that  each  sufferer 
shall  go  home  lightened  and  cheered.  When 
preaching  to  the  unconverted  or  to  backsliders, 
let  each  one  be  made  to  feel  “that  means  me 
No  one  is  likely  to  go  to  Jesus  unless  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  needs  .Jesus.  Deep  convictions 
of  sin  usually  produce  deep  conversions ;  when 
you  have  made  a  sinner  see  himself,  then  aim 
to  make  him  see  his  Saviour  and  submit  to  that 
Saviour.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  any  hearer  in  your 
audience;  be  so  lovingly  faithful  that  you  will 
not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  meet  that  person  at 
the  bar  of  God.  Leave  all  thought  of  yourself 
down  under  the  pulpit-stairs.  Look  at  your 
auditors  as  immortal  beings  bound  to  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat;  soak  your  sermons  in  prayer,  and 
saturate  them  with  love.  Seek  the  power  from 
on  high,  and  preach  for  souls!  The  more  of 
your  own  soul  you  can  put  into  your  preaching, 
the  more  souls  you  will  be  likely  to  win  to  Jesus 
Christ.  _ 

Many  of  our  churches  are  rejoicing  over 
recent  accessions,  and  in  frequent  instances  the 
number  of  men  of  all  ages  that  help  to  swell 
these  additions,  is  quite  remarkable.  Of  twenty- 
one  just  received  by  one  of  our  Cleveland  churches 
on  profession  of  their  faith,  eighteen  were  young 
men.  The  Week  of  Prayer  has  marked  the 
beginning  of  interest  in  more  of  our  churches 
than  ever  before,  if  we  may  infer  from  the 
frequent  allusions  to  its  observance. 


February  17,  1898. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  «Y  THE  BOARD  OF  HOME 
MISSIONS 

Of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  In  the  Unitetl  States 
of  America. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  has  re  organized  its  administrative  force 
by  substituting  in  the  place  of  two  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretaries  a  single  Chief  Executive,  to  be 
known  as  “Secretary,”  charged  with  the  sole 
responsibility.  He  will  have  such  assistants, 
in  the  office  or  for  the  field,  as  may  be  required. 

This  arrangement  will  take  effect  March  Ist, 
when  the  present  secretaries  retire. 

These  beloved  brethren  will  carry  with  them 
the  grateful  appreciation  and  lasting  regard  of 
every  member  of  the  Board.  During  many 
years,  and  under  peculiar  burdens,  they  have 
served  the  Board  and  the  Church  with  unflag¬ 
ging  zeal  and  conspicuous  ability. 

We  part  from  both  with  regret,  but  with  the 
conviction  that  the  work  under  the  new  orerani- 
zation  may  possibly  be  best  administered  by  a 
new  incumbent. 

In  making  the  selection  for  this  high  position, 
and  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Board,  the  ono  aim  has  been  to  secure  an  execu¬ 
tive  who  should  comi^“ud  the  esteem  of  the 
entire  Church;  who  should  be  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Home  Missions,  and  possess  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  Board  with  efficiency,  discretion  and  impar¬ 
tiality. 

No  considerations  of  section,  party  or  friend¬ 
ship  have  been  allowed  to  influence  our  choice. 

The  one  we  have  asked  to  assume  this  heavy 
responsibility  has  long  been  widely  and  favora¬ 
bly  known  ;  he  has  been  a  successful  pastor  in  the 
West  and  in  the  East ;  he  was  Moderator  of  the 
Centennial  General  Assembly ;  he  has  often 
attended  our  Synods  and  Presbyteries;  and  his 
voice  has  been  heard  upon  many  other  platforms, 
but  always  to  advocate  the  highest  interests  of 
the  Church,  the  community  and  the  country. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  faithful 
and  zealous  member  of  our  own  Board.  By 
intimate  association  with  him  we  are  sure  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  aims,  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  varied  features  of  our  work.  He  is 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  can  intelligently  sympathize  with 
their  labors  and  struggles. 

Without  warning  or  expectation  on  his  part, 
we  have  called  him  from  a  church,  where  he  is 
deeply  beloved  for  his  gifts  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  for  hie  qualities  as  a  man,  and  at  a 
time,  also,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  leading 
his  people  on  to  a  still  larger  and  most  hopeful 
undertaking.  He  accepts  our  invitation,  after 
no  small  pressure,  and  at  no  small  sacrifice, 
holding  that  the  call  of  the  Church  at  large  is 
more  imperative  than  his  obligations  to  a 
single  church,  however  tender  and  constraining. 
He  will  have  the  largest  confidence  tand  undi¬ 
vided  co-operation  of  this  Board  ;  but  we  have 
likewise  not  hesitated  to  assure  him  that  our 
faith  is  so  strong  in  the  loyalty  and  affection  of 
the  whole  Church  for  the  cause  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  that  we  believe  hie  nomination  will  every¬ 
where  be  bailed  with  satisfaction. 

He  will  administer  hie  office  in  no  spirit  of 
partisanship  or  self-interest.  He  will  seek  the 
good  of  the  whole  Church  in  every  portion,  and 
to  its  furthest  limits.  He  will  strive  for  har¬ 
mony  and  mutual  helpfulness.  In  his  arduous 
duties  he  will  rely  upon  cordial  encouragement 
from  every  Minister  and  Elder,  and  from  all  the 
membership.  He  enters  upon  his  office  at  a 
time  when  not  only  difficult  questions  of  policy 
are  under  discussion,  requiring  wisdom  and 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  all,  but  when  a  long 
accumulated  debt  is  still  not  wholly  paid.  This 
has  retarded  aggressive  activity  and  discouraged 
contributions. 

We  therefore  ask  the  unceasing  supplications 


and  the  unstinted  support  of  the  entire  Church 
for  our  new  Secietary,  the  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  D.D. 

Shall  we  not  signalize  his^iuauguration  by 
sweeping  away  the  last  remnant  of^this  debt, 
and  thus  proclaim  to  the  world  that'the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  through  its  appointed'agency, 
will  continue  to  accept  its  large  share  in  the 
evangelization  of  this  land ;  that,  freeing  itself 
from  past  liabilities  and  hindrances,  with  newly 
consecrated  resources  and  united  effort,  it  will 
send  out  its  missionaries  and  establish  its 
schools  and  churches,  to  the  utmost  of  its  abil¬ 
ity,  in  every  neglected  section  of  our  beloved 
country. 

John  Hall,  D,  D,,  President. 

Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D.D,,  Wilson  Pbraner, 
*^D. D.,  Thomas  A,  Nelson  D.D.  George  L. 
Spining,  D. D.,  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D. , 
James  S.  Ramsay,  D.  D. ,  Lyman  W.  Allen, 

D.  D.,  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  John  E.  Parsons, 
Walter  M.  Aikmen,  Titus  B.  Meigs,  George 
H.  Southard,  George  R.  Lockwood,  Henry 

E.  Rowland,  William  H.  Corbin,  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  A.  Noel  Blakeman. 


A  SILVER  JUBILEE  AMONH  GERMAN 
PRESBYTERIANS  IN  BROOKLYN. 

The  Germans  in  America  are  an  element  in 
the  life  of  this  country  which  no  American 
Christian  can  overlook  or  disregard,  neither 
from  a  religious  nor  a  civil  standpoint.  They 
are  numerically,  as  well  as  influentially,  the 
strongest  representation  of  foreign  people  in  this 
great  country,  numbering  at  present  about  seven 
millions,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  in  ten  years  in  spite  of  all  restrictions 
upon  immigration. 

These  multitudes,  however,  arrive  here  un¬ 
supplied  with  religious  privileges,  and  many  of 
them  are  left  to  go  astray  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  strange  land  totally  destitute  of  religion. 
Our  great  and  powerful  Presbyterian  Church  has 
therefore  lung  since  realized  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  Gospel  to  the  Germane  in  America 
in  German  and  adopted  the  very  best  practical 
method  of  Americanizing  them  by  evangelizing 
them. 

Accordingly  two  German  Presbyterian  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries,  one  at  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey,  the  other  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  127 
churches  were  organized.  They  are  doing  a 
work  whose  value  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
But  the  simple  truth  is,  our  churches  generally 
are  in  ignorance  of^  the  greatness  and  the  moral 
grandeur  of  this  peculiar  work  which  is  done 
so  close  to  their  doors. 

Forty-five  years  ago  the  first  German  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  organized  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  of  which  the  converted  Israelite,  John 
Meander,  was  the  first  pastor  for  thirty  years. 
It  is  the  church  on  Leonard  and  Stagg  streets, 
now  in  a  flourishing  condition  under  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hehr.  This  church  being 
located  right  under  the  branches  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  church  tree  of  the  venerable  veteran, 
John  D.  Wells,  D.D.,  he  is  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  fatherhood  to  German  Presbyterianism  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  the  United  States. 

Fifteen  years  later  the  Second  German  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  founded  in  the  Throop 
Avenue  Sunday-school  Mission  of  the  Hon. 
Darwin  R.  James,  who  had  at  his  own  expense 
engaged  the  German  city  missionary,  Joseph 
Homes,  to  take  up  the  work  among  the  Germans. 
When  the  congregation  of  the  Throop  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  L.  N.  Foote,  pastor, 
left  its  little  chapel  to  occupy  more  commodious 
quarters  on  Willoughby  avenue  in  1868,  the 
building  was  handed  over  to  the  German  enter¬ 
prise.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Rev.  H.  Loesch 
took  up  the  work  that  the  project  of  establish¬ 
ing  an  organized  church  in  that  locality  took 
a  definite  form.  Two  years  later  the  enterprising 


Rev.  J.  N.  Meury  was  called  to  succeed  Rev. 
Mr.  Loesch. 

In  1873,  the  large,  substantial  church  edifice 
with  adjoining  spacious  manse,  on  Hopkine 
street,  was  completed  and  dedicated,  and  the 
name  of  the  church  changed  to  Hopkins  Street 
German  Presbyterian  Church.  For  seventeen 
years,  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Meury’s  death, 
in  1887,  the  congregation  enjoyed  a  blessed 
epoch  of  rapid  growth.  Like  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  it  developed  into  a  mighty  tree  and  became 
the  strongest  German  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  country  with  a  membership  of  over  600 
communicants,  and  a  Sunday  school  with  800 
scholars.  Prom  1887  to  1891  the  church  passed 
through  a  deplorable  experience.  The  successor 
to  Rev.  Meury,  who  had  come  directly  from 
Europe,  brought  it  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 
To  save  the  church.  Presbytery  at  last  requested 
him  to  resign  and  the  present  pastor,  A.  W. 
Fismer,  of  the  Second  German  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cincinnati  was  called  to  the  task 
of  rebuilding  the  church.  He  found  ninety-one 
faithful  members  and  ninety-five  Sunday  school 
scholars.  There  was  also  a  debt  of  $10,000  to 
add  to  the  gloom,  while  the  church  edifice  was 
greatly  in  need  of  a  thorough  renovation. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  rejuvenating  grace  of 
God,  the  church  rose  from  its  tribulations  and 
trials  as  triumphant  as  the  proverbial  Phoenix 
out  of  the  ashes,  being  to  day  prosperous  in  all 
its  branches. 

The  church  membership  has  increased  from  91 
to  358,  the  Sunday  school  from  95  to  400  and  the 
Ladies’  Society  from  17  to  86.  Four  years  ago 
the  first  German  Christian  ndeavor  Society  in 
Brooklyn  was  organized  in  this  church,  which 
ha8’'a  membership  of  37,  and  a  Junior  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  which  has  about  40  mem¬ 
bers.  The  church  debt  has  been  reduced  from 
$10,000  to  $4,500,  and  last  year  $3,700  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  church. 
The  church  is  steadily  increasing  in  member¬ 
ship  and  the  prospects  are  hopeful. 

All  these  data  are  of  special  interest  now  that 
the  church  celebrated  last  Sabbath  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  the  tirenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  dedi*^ 
cation  of  the  church  edifice.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  remarkable  feature  of  these  beautiful 
services  was  the  joyful  fact  that  the  five  old- 
time  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  church,  who 
took  part  in  the  dedication  ceremony  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  are  still  with  us  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  trees  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
bringing  forth  fruit  in  their  season. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Welle,  D.D.,  whose  physical 
condition  precluded  the  possibility  of  attending 
in  person,  sent  hie  hearty  greetings  and  congrat¬ 
ulations.  Professor  G.  C.  Seibert,  Pb.D. , 
D.D.,  whom  the  Lord  has  just  called  back  from 
the  heavenly  gates  ajar;  Rev.  Joseph  Geger, 
D.D.,  Rev.  L.  R.  Foote,  D.  D.,  and  the  Hon. 
D.  R.  James  were  present,  and  by  their  spiritual 
gifts  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  divine  service, 
causing  the  rejoicing  of  the  jubilant  congrega¬ 
tion  to  be  more  abundant  in  Jesus  Christ  by 
their  coming  to  them  again.  A.  W.  Fismer. 


~  If  any  one  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
ever  doubted  the  good  done  by  Foreign  Missions, 
let  him  turn  over  to  the  tenth  page,  and  read 
the  simple  story  of  a  Sabbath -school  at  Tarsus 
where  Paul  was  born,  and  forever  after  hold  his 
peace. 


As  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Moody  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  great  series  of  meetings  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  of  this  city.  His  request  for  the 
prayers  of  our  readers  for  their  success,  will  not 
go  unheeded.  Doubtless  many  will  visit  the 
city  during  this  March  Holy  Week  of  two  Sab¬ 
baths,  and  some  will  come  and  remain  possibly 
during  tbe  whole  time.  But  let  Mr.  Moody’s 
request  not  be  forgotten. 


t) 
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“PEACE  WITH  DISHONOR.” 

“The  Conditione  of  Peace,”  by  Profeeeor 
Heory  Preserved  Smith,  which  appears  on  our 
eleventh  page,  will  attract  the  attention  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  readers  as  a  reply  to  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  Professor  Morris  two  weeks  since. 
Both  are  eminent  scholars- and  one  was  the 
pupil  of  the  other,  Professor  Smith  having  been 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Uamaliel  (in  the  person 
of  Dr.  Morris),  which  gives  special  interest  to 
their  present  divergence  of  opinion. 

As  we  do  not  intend  to  be  drawn  into  any  con¬ 
troversy,  we  shall  not  go  over  the  points  made 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  would  only  cau¬ 
tion  Professor  Smith,  when  he  quotes  from  The 
Evangelist,  to  let  it  make  its  own  explanations  ! 

For  example,  when  he  quotes  us  as  having 
adopted  for  our  “particular  watchword,”  “Peace 
with  dishonor,”  which  he  says  very  truly  “can 
hardly  be  called  a  good  rallying  cry,”  be  forgets 
that  a  single  phrase  detached  from  what  follows 
and  explains  it,  has  all  the  force  of  a  false  quota¬ 
tion.  What  we  did  say  was  this  verbatim  et 
literatim : 

“  *  Let  tis  have  peace  !'  Not  only  do  we  say, 
‘Peace  with  honor,’  but  we  have  been  so  much 
disgusted  with  some  of  our  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
tests  that  we  are  almost  ready  to  say,  ‘Peace, 
even  with  dishonor!’  not  dishonor  by  our  own 
act,  but  dishonor  put  upon  us  by  the  unjust 
judgment  of  others.  ”  That  was  the  “dishonor” 
to  which  our  Master  Himself  submitted,  and  we 
think  it  no  reprcacb  to  follow  His  example. 
Further  still  we  sa  d  what  we  hope  our  critics 
will  remember: 

“  We  are  not  responsible  for  other  men's  sins. 
I!  those  who  have  done  us  wrong  can  stand  it, 
we  can.  But  I  have  been  young  and  now  am 
old,  and  do  wish  a  little  interval  of  peace  before 
I  depart  out  of  this  world,  W’herefore,  if  there 
be  any  among  us  who  are  burning  inwardly  with 
the  gaudium  certaminis~'ihe  rapture  of  the 
strife’ — we  beg  them  to  restrain  themselves  for 
a  little  while  till  we  go  hence  and  are  no  more 
seen.  Then  they  may  leap  into  the  arena  and 
tight  for  the  whole  of  the  next  century!” 

H.  M.  F. 

ONE  OF  THE  OLD  GCARD. 

The  beauty  of  a  day  is  felt  in  the  after-glow, 
which  may  be  brief  in  comparison  with  the 
long  hours  of  sunlight  and  labor,  but  which 
takes  to  itself  the  essence  of  its  joy  and  the 
excellence  of  its  service  and  paints  the  evening 
with  parting  rays  of  grace  and  glory.  From  bis 
pleasant  home  in  Bloomtield,  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Lockwood  who  has  just  passed  bis  seventy-tifth 
birthday,  and  who  has  been  a  staunch  friend  of 
The  Evangelist  for  nearly  half  a  century,  sends 
his  greetings  of  love  and  loyalty,  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  reciprocate  by  presenting  him  to  the 
readers  of  our  paper  on  the  front  page  of  this 
number.  He  has  been  known  to  tbe  readers  of 
The  New  York  Tribune  for  several  years  since 
b  s  retirement  from  the  pastorate  because  of  iH 
health,  as  a  member  and  writer  for  its  “Sun¬ 
shine  Club;”  and  his  face  shows  that  however 
tbe  body  may  sufiFer,  no  shadow  falls  on  his 
genial  and  trusting  spirit  Although  bis  active 
ministry,  always  acceptable  and  ever  fruitful, 
has  been  largely  in  the  now  central  West,  yet 
his  social  ties  and  family  traditions  are  in  tbe 
East  and  hither  he  has  come  to  spend  tbe  eve 
ning  of  bis  days  amid  the  associations  and 
friends  tfaat  are  hie  by  inheritance  and  by  right 
of  worth  and  work.  He  stands  to-day  in  a 
place  of  honor  as  one  of  the  old  guard  whom  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  know,  and  whom  to  know  is  to 
respect  and  love 


DOWN.  DOWN.  IN  THE  DEEP.  DEEP  SEA  1 


A  Shipwreck  in  Mid-Ocean— A  Night  of  Agony 
Followed  by  Sunshine  in  the  Morning— The 
Kearsarge- The  Gun  that  Sunk  the  Alabama. 

Of  all  the  ways  of  meeting  death  there  is  none 
more  awful  than  a  shipwreck,  and,  worst  of  all, 
if  it  be  in  mid-ocean.  If  it  were  in  sight  of 
land,  where  tbe  ship  was  dashed  upon  a  danger¬ 
ous  coast,  it  might  be  an  aggravation  to  perish 
so  near  to  a  place  of  safety.  Yet  after  all,  the 
sailor  who  clings  to  the  rigging,  may  at  last 
drop  to  bis  fate  with  the  consolation  that  if  his 
poor  body  should  be  thrown  upon  tbe  beach,  it 
may  be  taken  up  by  loving  bands,  and  laid  to 
sleep  in  tbe  old  graveyard  by  the  side  of  those 
who  have  gone  before:  so  that  “in  death  they 
would  not  be  divided!” 

But  to  be  wrecked  in  mid  ocean ;  to  be  struck 
by  an  iceberg,  or  shattered  by  an  explosion,  and 
to  feel  that  the  ship  is  sinking,  sinking,  slowly 
in  the  deep  waters;  takes  the  courage  out  of  a 
man  more  than  death  in  almost  any  other  form. 
Such  must  have  been  the  fearful  suspense 
a  few  days  since  of  those  on  board  the  “Veen- 
dam”  of  tbe  Holland  American  Line,  which 
sailed  from  Rotterdam  only  two  weeks  ago  bound 
for  New  York,  and  was  disabled  in  mid  ocean, 
struck,  it  may  have  been,  by  her  own  shaft,  or 
by  some  old  hulk,  that  bad  been  heating  about  on 
the  sea  till  it  was  so  water-logged  as  to  be  sub¬ 
merged  out  of  sight.  These  boating  wrecks  are 
more  dangerous  than  any  rock  bound  coast, 
which  is  guarded  by  light  houses,  that  warn  the 
distant  sail  of  danger,  while  a  “derelict”  is  like 
a  lost  soul,  drifting  here  and  there,  with  no 
power  left  but  that  of  destruction,  but  whose 
mere  bulk  is  enough,  if  tossed  in  a  tempest, 
and  striking  a  ship’s  side,  to  sink  her  to  the 
bottom.  Whatever  the  cause,  something  unseen 
gave  a  blow  to  the  “Veendam”  in  tbe  stern, 
the  most  fatal  point,  making  an  opening  through 
which  the  waters  rushed  in  a  hood. 

Of  course  every  ship  is  prepared  for  such  dan¬ 
gers,  and  at  once  the  carpenters  were  mustered 
to  keep  back  the  incoming  sea,  while  sailors 
and  passengers  worked  at  tbe  pumps.  But  alas, 
the  break  was  too  much  for  both,  and  hour  by 
hour  tbe  great  ship  settled  slowly  but  steadily 
in  tbe  mighty  waters!  The  horror  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  increased  when  night  came  on  and 
darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  deep.  But  no 
one  slept.  All  were  on  deck  watching  for  any 
sign  of  deliverance,  when  at  last  their  straining 
eyes  descried  a  faint  light  far  off  on  the  horizon. 
“A  ship!  a  ship!”  ran  through  the  crowd  on 
tbe  deck,  and  quickly  rockets  were  thrown  up 
into  the  air  as  a  signal  of  danger.  Instantly 
the  signal  was  recognized,  and  lo,  a  great  steamer 
turned  her  bead  towards  them,  and  came  on  at 
full  speed,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  our  own 
American  ships,  the  St.  Louis.  “But  what 
could  she  do?”  It  was  midnight,  and  the 
tempest  was  abroad  on  the  sea!  “What  could 
she  do  ?”  What  could  not  American  sailors  do  ? 
Down  went  the  life-boats,  with  tbe  brave  tare, 
and  hour  after  hour  went  back  and  forth  till 
every  woman  and  child  were  taken,  and  every 
man  but  one,  tbe  Captain,  who  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  sinking  ship,  taking  care  to  set  her  on 
fire,  so  that  she  should  not  be  left  to  float  on 
tbe  surface,  a  danger  to  other  ships  that  might 
be  crossing  in  this  ocean  track.  By  this  bravery 
all  who  had  been  in  such  deadly  peril,  over  two 
hundred,  were  brought  into  the  harbor  of  New 
York  and  landed  in  “the  haven  where  they  would 
be !” 

But  why  do  I  tell  the  story  of  this  shipwreck 
when  there  are  so  many  of  these  horrors  of  the  sea? 
Simply  because  I  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the 
ship  that  went  down  on  that  fatal  night,  for 
this  old  battered  hulk,  which  is  now  lying  at 
tbe  bottom  of  tbe  sea,  was  none  other  than  tbe 
“Baltic”  of  the  White  Star  Line,  in  which  I 
crossed  the  ocean  with  all  my  family  in  tbe  fall 
of  1882,  with  our  dear  Captain  Parsell.  1  had 


made  a  long  voyage  with  him  before,  across  the 
Pacific  from  Yokohoma  to  San  Francisco;  and 
when  be  was  transferred  from  the  Pacific  oceaa 
to  the  Atlantic,  I  crossed  the  sea  with  him  three 
times,  first  in  the  Baltic,  and  then  in  tbe  Adri¬ 
atic  and  tbe  Majestic.  As  I  loved  the  captain, 
so  I  loved  tbe  ship.  “Speak  well  of  the  bridge 
that  carries  you  safely  over,”  is  an  old  saying, 
and  if  this  be  said  of  a  bridge  how  much  more 
of  a  ship  that  carries  you  across  “the  great  and 
wide  sea!”  That  staunch  old  steamer  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  personality.  We  never  spoke  of  tbe  Baltis 
as  it  but  as  she,  and  we  talked  about  how  she 
“behaved,”  as  we  should  of  a  living  creature, 
that  was  sensitive  to  praise  or  blame. 

That  voyage  had  some  conditions  that  gave  it 
a  peculiar  interest.  For  me  it  was  not  so  much 
of  a  novelty,  for  I  have  crossed  so  many  seas  and 
oceans  that  1  have  got  to  be  an  old  “sea  dog,” 
but  for  my  family  it  was  tbe  first  passage 
of  tbe  Atlantic,  and  there  was  a  fascination  in 
the  great  deep,  which,  whether  seen  by  daylight 
or  moonlight  or  starlight,  is  tbe  very  image 
of  God  in  its  boundlessness  and  its  power. 
And  now  to  think  that  tbe  brave  old  Baltic  is 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  she  crossed 
so  many  hundreds  of  times,  I  really  feel  as  if  I 
were  going  to  a  funeral ! 

Such  is  the  power  of  association !  Not  long 
ago  I  was  at  a  reception  in  Washington  when  a 
lady  whom  1  did  not  remember,  came  up  to  me, 
and  recalled  herself  by  saying,  “I  met  you  in 
Hong  Kong  I  You  came  on  board  the  Kearsarge, 
of  which  my  husband  was  captain”  (he  is  now 
an  admiral)  “and  I  remember  well  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  you  showed  over  the  gun  that  sunk 
the  Alabama!”  I  dare  say  that  I  behaved  like 
one  gone  daft.  1  shouldn’t  wonder  if  I  threw 
my  arms  around  it  and  kissed  it,  for  just  at 
that  moment  1  was  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  I 
was  hardly  responsible  for  my  actions.  How 
could  I  help  it  ?  That  gun  was  not  a  dumb 
relic  of  the  past:  it  was  a  great  historical  figure, 
an  old  warrior,  “black  but  comely,”  whose 
very  form  was  the  embodiment  of  power.  Silent 
as  becomes  a  soldier  on  duty,  only  speaking 
when  spoken  to,  there  was  something  which 
seemed  to  say,  “When  you  want  me,  you  will 
know  where  to  find  me!” 

But  I  can  never  go  into  these  raptures  again, 
for  tbe  Kearsarge,  like  tbe  Baltic,  baa  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea !  I  mourned  for  her,  but  the  gal¬ 
lant  Admiral’s  wife  had  the  feeling  that  it  was 
better  for  the  proud  ship  to  be  buried  in  the  deep, 
than  to  be  laid  up  in  a  navy  yard  to  perish  by 
slow  decay.  So  have  1  a  very  tender  feeling 
for  the  dear  old  Baltic,  that  carried  us  safely 
across  the  ocean.  After  all  her  voyages,  in 
which  she  faced  every  danger  of  the  sea  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  in  tbe  darkest  night  and  the  wildest 
storm,  now  that  only  her  dismantled  hulk 
remains,  let  her  sleep  in  the  element  in  which 
she  was  at  home,  and  may  kind  nature  make 
her  a  soft  place  in  the  ooze  of  tbe  ocean’s  bed, 
where,  with  decks  uncovered  and  port  boles  all 
open,  she  can  be  lulled  by  the  ceaseless  moaning 
of  the  murmuring  sea  !  H.  M.  F. 


THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

After  a  consideration  of  three  weeks.  Dr. 
Thompson  has  acccepted  tbe  oflSce  to  which  he 
was  recently  elected  by  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  We  do  not  wonder  that  he  hesitated,  for 
he  was  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  with  his  church 
and  congregation  on  one  side  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  denomination  on  the  other.  If 
hie  church  now  feels  “bereft”  by  hie  resigna¬ 
tion,  yet  it  is  too  loyal  to  tbe  denomination 
whose  name  it  bears  not  to  accept  what  is  for 
the  general  good.  The  prosperity  of  the  Church 
at  large  is  above  all  private  interests.  It  is  a 
pleasant  feature  that  he  has  the  kindest  feeling 
of  the  retiring  secretaries,  who  join  most  heartily 
in  the  wish  that  the  new  administration  will  be 
a  complete  success.  Dr.  Thompson  has  gone  to 
Atlantic  City  for  a  rest  of  a  week  or  two,  after 
which  be  will  enter  on  his  new  duties  on  the 
first  of  March. 


t’ebruary  17,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DB.  CATTELL. 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Cattell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
-died  at  hie  home  in  Philadelphia  early  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning  last,  February  11th.  For  four  or 
live  years  be  had  been  threatened  with  heart 
failure,  which  was  a  reason  for  relinquishing 
the  work  of  Ministerial  Relief,  as  he  was  no 
longer  equal  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  But 
so  brave  was  be  under  all  circumstances,  that  the 
real  gravity  of  the  announcement  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  understood.  His  death  now,  even  before 
the  fact  of  his  critical  illness  was  widely  known, 
will  awaken  the  deepest  sorrow.  Greatly  will  he 
be  mourned  by  those  aged  servants  of  the  church 
whom  he  has  so  zealously  befriended  and  com¬ 
forted  for  these  dozen  years. 

No  man  has  been  more  popular  in  the  best 
sense,  or  acceptable  at  Synod  and  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Of  fine  presence,  of  engaging  address,  a 
speaker  who  knew  how  to  put  things  forcibly, 
and  yet  with  a  tender  persuasiveness  that  be 
fitted  his  theme  and  the  occcasion,  he  was 
always  listened  to  in  the  Assembly  with  a  mingled 
respect  and  affection  that  showed  how  he  had 
won  the  hearts  of  all.  While  never  at  a  loss  for 
eager  hearers,  the  best  of  it  all  was,  that  be 
could  bide  and  did  hide  the  charms  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  eloquence  quite  under  those  of  bis 
theme.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  his 
errand  was  the  great  impression  of  the  hour. 

Hie  has  been  a  busy  life.  Born  at  Salem,  New 
Jersey,  August  .‘Wth,  1827,  of  a  family  originally 
t^uakere,  but  some  of  whom  took  part  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  he  in  due  time  graduated 
from  Princeton  College  and  Seminary, ‘and  later 
was  called  from  Edgehill  Academy  to  the  chair 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Lafayette  College.  After 
a  half  dozen  years  here,  he  accepted  the  pastor 
ate  of  the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Harrieburgh,  where  he  was  very  successful,  and 
his  people  released  him  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
luctance  when  three  years  later  he  was  called  to 
the  Presidency  of  Lafayette  College.  The  war 
bad  crippled  the  Institution  in  resources  and 
students,  but  setting  to  work  with  faith  and 
zeal.  Dr.  Cattell  may  be  said  to  have  done  the 
great  work  of  hie  life  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  lifting  the  college  out  of  all  its  difficul¬ 
ties  and  leaving  it  well  equipped  for  its  work. 

It  was  while  he  was  abroad  in  pursuit  of 
health,  that  Dr.  Cattell  was  chosen  their  Secre¬ 
tary  by  the  Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled  Minis¬ 
ters,  in  which  be  has  done  a  work  for  that  Board 
comparable  to  that  for  Lafayette  College.  He 
once  declined  the  office  of  Provost  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  that  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  and  he  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ameiica  to  the  kindred  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Bohemia,  fulfilling  the 
appointments  with  signal  acceptance  to  all. 

In  recent  months,  as  his  strength  permitted. 
Dr.  Cattell  has  devoted  himself  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Historical  Society  of  which  be  was 
chosen  President  several  years  since.  He  pur¬ 
posed  to  seek  its  endowment  and  to  do  a  work 
in  its  interest  of  the  greatest  importance.  Hie 
hands  were  thus  full  at  the  time  of  his  lamented 
death  Our  tender  sympathy  is  with  his  sor¬ 
rowing  family. 

AT  MOUNT  HOUVOKK  COLUEOB. 

February  l<3th,  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students 
was  observed  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  by  fit¬ 
ting  services.  The  Young  Woman’s  Christian 
Association  meeting,  led  by  Mies  Grace  Bur¬ 
roughs,  (class  of  ’96,  now  of  Hartford  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,)  was  devoted  to  prayer  for  students 
over  the  world.  Such  an  interest  was  aroused 
in  the  work  of  the  Young  Woman’s  Settlement 
in  New  York  City,  by  Miss  Carson’s  visit,  that 
Mount  Holyoke  decided  to  found  a  chapter 
there  by  the  annual  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  At  the  church  service,  February  6th, 
a  thrilling  portrayal  of  the  Mohammedan  perse¬ 
cution  of  Christians  was  given  by  Mr.  Yonan 
of  Oroomiah,  Persia.  Mr.  Yonan’s  father  acd 
mother  were  pupils  of  that  devoted  missionary, 
Fidelia  Fiske. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— THEN  AND  NOW. 

Last  Saturday— being  the  12th  of  February- 
was  celebrated  in  this  city — as  in  other  cities 
and  States— as  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  a  name  that  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  next  to  that  of  the  Father  of 
his  country.  But  when  he  was  first  spoken  of 
as  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  received  in  many  quarters,  not 
only  with  disapproval,  but  with  contempt,  in 
illustration  of  which  one  of  our  city  papers 
reproduces  the  editorial  of  another  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  19th,  1860,  the  day  after  the  nomina¬ 
tion  at  Chicago.  Here  it  is  verbatim: 

THBJBEPUBLICAN  NOMINATION  FOR  PRESI¬ 
DENT. 

The  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  have 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  third  rate 
Western  lawyer,  poorer  than  even  poor  Pierce. 
The  result  was  brought  about  by  the  intfierues 
of  Horace  Greeley  and  old  Blair  of  Silver  Spring, 
who,  though  they  could  not  obtain  the  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Madame  Bates,  their  first  love,  yet  pre¬ 
vented  the  success  of  the  apostle  of  the  higher 
law  and  got  a  man  whom  they  can  mould  to 
their  personal  purposes  more  readily  than  Mr. 
Seward 

The  conduct  of  the  Republican  party  in  this 
nomination  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  small 
intellect  growing  smaller.  They  pass  over  Sew¬ 
ard,  Chase,  and  Banks,  who  are  statesmen  and 
able  men,  and  they  take  up  a  fourth-rate  lec¬ 
turer,  who  cannot  speak  good  grammar,  and 
who,  to  raise  the  wind,  delivers  his  hackneyed, 
illiterate  compositions  at  §200  apiece.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  this  peripatetic  poll 
tician  visited  New  York  two  or  three  months 
ago  on  his  financial  tour,  when,  in  return  for 
the  most  unmitigated  trash,  interlarded  with 
coarse  and  clumsy  jokes,  be  filled  hie  empty 
pockets  with  dollars  coined  out  of  Republican 
fanaticism.  If,  after  he  becomes  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  public  finances  should 
fail,  he  can  set  out  upon  a  lecturing  mission 
through  the  country,  taking  Horace  Greeley 
along  with  him,  and  thus  replenish  a  collapsed 
treasury.  If  the  people  will  not  exchange  their 
loose  dimes  for  the  instruction  or  the  pleasure 
derived  from  his  eloquence,  they  may  be  induced 
to  part  with  some  of  their  cash  in  the  cause  of 
patriotism,  and  save  the  nation  from  bankruptcy 
— an  event  which  is  very  likely  to  happen,  if  the 
Republicans  get  bold  of  the  nation’s  purse. 

The  only  thing  for  which  Lincoln  has  been 
distinguished  besides  his  itinerant  lecturing, 
is  his  defeat  by  Douglas  in  his  own  State  at  a 
time  when  the  ticket  of  the  Republican  party 
had  5,000  majority  over  the  Democracy  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  In  his  anti-slavery  opinions  he  is  the 
most  ultra  and  revolutionary  of  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  whose  names  were  introduced  at  Chicago; 
and  in  the  campaign  in  which  he  was  beaten  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  most  violent  sentiments 
and  went  into  the  irrepressible  conflict  before 
Seward  himself. 

At  such  a  nomination  the  Democrats  have 
good  reason  to  rejoice.  They  have  a  clear  road 
now  before  them,  and  nothing  can  arrest  their 
onward  march  to  victory  if  they  are  only  true  to 
themselves.  Their  stars  are  luckier  to  them 
than  they  deserve.  They  have  the  game  in 
their  hands  if  they  will  suppress  their  insane 
quarrels,  and  unite  upon  a  single  candidate,  be 
he  Douglas  or  Dickinson  or  Lane,  but  not  Guth¬ 
rie,  Hunter  or  Breckinridge,  or  any  Southern 
man.  The  candidate  must  be  a  man  who  will 
run  well  in  the  Middle  States,  and  be  must  be 
taken  without  any  platform  on  his  former  record 
in  regard  to  the  South.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
platform.  The  Republicans  have  made  the 
issue,  and  that  must  be  met,  not  by  aide  winds 
or  abstractions,  but  by  a  direct  negative.  Their 
principles  involve  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Their  policy  is  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of 
the  South  by  force  or  fraud,  by  legislation  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
fire  and  sword.  In  the  face  of  this  formidable 
position,  to  split  hairs  about  squatter  or  popular 
sovereignty  in  distant  Territories,  is  like  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  was  burning,  or  the  mari¬ 
ners  in  a  gallant  ship  disputing  about  her  meas¬ 
urement  or  what  ought  to  be  the  form  of  her  rig 
while  the  vessel  fast  drifts  on  a  lee  shore  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  all  on  board.  If  those  who 
undertake  to  navigate  the  Democratic  party  will 
abandon  from  this  moment  their  senseless  jar¬ 


gon,  and  set  about  working  the  ship  as  practical 
men,  they  will  weather  the  storm,  and  make 
their  destined  port  in  safety.  By  the  discomfi¬ 
ture  of  Seward  at  Chicago  and  the  nomination 
of  such  a  man  as  Lincoln,  even  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  its  thirty-five  votes,  is  lost  to  Re¬ 
publicanism,  and  with  it  the  hopes  that  the 
party  cherished,  if  the  Democracy  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  blunder  that  has  been 
made  and  rally  round  a  single  banner,  inscribed 
with  these  words,  “United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall.’’ 

The  name  of  the  paper  in  which  the  above 
appeared  is  not  given,  but  to  one  whose  memory 
runs  back  to  that  stirring  time,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  fix  the  authorship,  if  it  were  only  by 
one  small  ear-mark  in  two  words :  “Poor  Pierce !’’ 
When  Pierce  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  he  was  supported  by 
the  New  York  Herald,  for  which  it  was  common 
rumor  at  that  day,  that  the  veteran  Editor,  the 
Elder  Mr.  Bennett,  expected  to  be  rewarded  by 
being  appointed  minister  to  France,  to  succeed 
General  Cass.  But  when  the  new  President  saw 
fit  to  designate  another  person — he  fell  into 
disfavor  with  the  great  journal,  which  seldom, 
if  ever,  mentioned  his  name  except  as  “Poor 
Pierce!’’  By  that  token  we  venture  an  opinion 
as  to  the  paper  in  which  appeared  this  disparag¬ 
ing  estimate  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  it  is  not 
quoted  here  to  show  that  The  Herald  was  more 
blind  than  other  papers  of  that  day,  for  it  but 
echoed  the  opinion  of  a  large  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  who  did  not  discover  what  there  was 
in  Abraham  Lincoln  till  after  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  The  extract,  therefore,  is 
reproduced,  not  to  reflect  upon  one  journal  more 
than  others,  butonly  as  a  singular  and  interesting 
contribution  to  history. 

YOUNG  CITIZENS  AT  HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE. 

“Fellow  citizens,’’  began  a  Congressman,  in 
addressing  the  Hampton  students.  This  was  no 
slip  of  the  eloquent  tongue,  but  the  honest  voic¬ 
ing  of  the  impression  left  on  a  great  audience, 
by  the  exercises  of  “Indian  Citizenship  Day.’’ 
Along  the  same  line  were  the  remarks,  cordial 
and  helpful,  not  only  of  Dr.  Friesell,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  and  Dr.  McVickar,  a  trustee  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  but  also  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  and 
members  of  the  Congressional  Committee  and 
others  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Nation’s 
wards — its  coming  citizens.  The  beet  of  citizens 
are  in  making,  if  into  manhood  shall  be  wrought 
the  dominant  thought  of  the  Indian  lads,  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  more  education  of  head  and 
hand,  of  conformity  to  superior  civilization,  of 
self-mastery,  of  concentration  and  organization 
in  their  work  of  up  lifting  their  people.  One 
said,  “The  quick  eye  and  skilful  hand  of  the 
Indian,  shall  they  not  be  trained  for  service  ? 
The  fathers  displayed  their  bravery  in  enduring 
torture,  shall  not  the  sons  show  their  bravery  by 
taking  up  tedious  work  and  persevering  in  it 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Hall  where 
twenty  years  ago,  the  pioneer  Indian  students, 
(warriors  just  released  from  imprisonmnent) 
said  through  their  spokesman,  Lone  Wolf,  “We 
have  started  on  God’s  road  now,  because  God’s 
road  is  the  same  for  the  red  man  as  for  the  white 
man.’’  A  presiding  officer  from  the  Senecas, 
greetings  from  the  colored  students,  music  fur 
nished  by  an  Indian  soloist,  an  Indian  orches¬ 
tra,  an  Indian  Glee  Club,  an  Indian  quartette 
and  an  Indian  chorus,  addressee  from  young 
men,  an  original  and  dramatic  “Interview  of  an 
agent  with  two  chiefs  and  a  cowboy  interpre¬ 
ter,’’  tableaux  and  recitations,  each  and  all  war¬ 
ranted  the  prophetic  exhortation  of  the  young 
negro  comrade,  “Let  us  go  home  and  prove  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  that  the  beet  citizens 
of  this  great  American  Republic  are  the  red  man 
and  the  black  man,  who  as  boys  marched  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  under  the  blue  and  white  flag  of 
Hampton.  ’’ 
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HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

The  auDual  gathering  of  the  New  York  Alumni 
of  Hamilton  College  was  held  in  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  Tuesday  evening,  the  8th.  There  was 
a  large  representative  and  enthusiastic  gather¬ 
ing  of  Hamilton's  most  loyal  sons.  It  was  as 
usual  a  time  of  good  cheer,  “a  feast  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul.”  In  the  absence  of  the 
Alumni  President,  Chauncey  S  Truax — who 
was  kept  away  by  the  serious  illness  of  his 
brother.  Dr,  John  Truax — Professor  Francis  M. 
Burdick  of  Columbia  College  gracefully  presided. 
While  Yale  and  Princeton  are  disturbed  and 
put  on  the  defensive  by  reports  about  drinking 
and  signing  petitions  for  license,  Hamilton  had 
nothing  for  which  to  apologize.  The  quiet  little 
village  of  Clinton,  with  the  College  on  the  hill, 
had  no  social  problems  to  solve,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  discuss  which  might  cause  annoyance 
to  friends,  or  anxiety  to  parental  hearts  over  bojs 
away  from  home  preparing  for  the  tierce  battle  of 
life. 

President  Stryker,  the  first 'speaker  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  alluded  happily  to  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  for  Hamilton  during  the  year.  Many 
things,  he  said,  had  happened  during  the  year 
which  they  never  thought  could  possibly  happen. 
It  had  been  a  year  of  good  things  for  Hamilton 
however  much  other  Colleges  may  have  been 
depressed.  These  improvements  had  been  made 
possible  largely  through  the  unifying  of  the 
Alumni  by  the  action  of  those  in  and  around 
New  Y’ork  City. 

Among  the  improvements  enumerated  were  the 
following;  “The  Root  Hall  of  Science,”  “Bene¬ 
dict  Hall  of  Languages,”  “The  Chauncey  Truax 
Apis,”  “The  Benedict  Organ,”  “The  Silliman 
Renovated  Chapel.”  “The  Tompkins  Athletic 
Fields.”  All  these  give  not  only  enlarged  facili¬ 
ties  for  College  work,  but  to  a  large  extent  they 
modernize  the  College.  There  are  many  other 
improvements  to  which  they  hopefully  look  in 
the  not  far  distant  future.  A  College,  like  a 
manufacturing  or  business  plant,  should  be  kept 
in  perfect  order  in  all  its  appointments,  its 
buildings  in  good  repair,  its  facilities  fur  send¬ 
ing  out  well  rounded  men  always  up  to  date. 
A  College  which  cannot  do  this  must  meet  a 
similar  fate  to  a  business  which  neglects  to 
keep  its  plant  in  good  repair.  The  business  end 
of  a  College  is  by  no  means  the  least  important 
‘  part,  as  modern  College  Presidents  know  only 
too  well.  This  of  itself  constitutes  an  important 
factor  in  the  business  development  of  the  young 
men,  who  are  by  no  means  indifferent  observers 
of  the  provision  which  is  made  for  their  com¬ 
fort,  and  full  equipment  as  well  rounded  men. 

Dr.  Stryker  with  hie  rippling  humor,  and 
terse  epigrammatic  sentences,  and  his  incisive 
thought,  is  always  entertaining,  instructive, 
and  inspiring.  One  of  the  speakers  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  alluded  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  eloquent  of  our  College  Presidents. 
He  also  characterized  the  address  which  he 
gave  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  New  England 
dinner  two  years  ago,  as  having  already  become 
an  English  Classic,  the  beet  summary  of  that 
remarkable  man’s  character  which  has  yet  been 
written.  Dr.  Stryker  closed  his  address  which 
was  full  of  encouragement  for  the  future  of 
Hamilton  College  with  these  words:  “We  have 
heard  lately,  a  good  deal  about  the  difference 
between  the  College  and  the  University.  I  have 
always  believed  as  I  do  now,  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
cipline  for  the  young  man  in  the  College,  and 
not  in  the  University,  which  gives  a  man  in¬ 
tellectual  tact  and  Savoir faire  that  fits  him  to 
grapple  with  his  fate  and  with  the  world.” 

Stirring  addresses  were  also  made  by  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Bartlett,  D. D.,  whose  home  is  now  in 
the  Commercial  Capital  of  the  country,  instead 
of  the  National  Capital.  The  Doctor  looks  a 
little  older  than  when  I  saw  him  last,  but  be 
has  lost  none  of  hie  eloquence  in  pleading  for  all 
that  is  good.  Next  spoke  Professor  A.  G.  Hop¬ 


kins,  who  still  retains  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the  loyal  sons  of 
Hamilton.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  always  been  a 
favorite  with  the  boys  in  the  College  and  the 
men  who  look  to  the  College  as  their  Alma 
Mater.  Ex  Congressman  and  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Hon.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy  of  Auburn, 
who  though  one  of  the  oldest  graduates  present, 
had  by  no  means  lost  the  tire  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  made  a  grand  address  on  what  a  College 
should  do  in  making  a  well  rounded  man.  Dr. 
S.  H.  Talcott.  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Middletown,  was  cheered  to  the  echo  for 
the  flowers  of  his  rhetoric.  The  address  of 
Chester  S.  Lord.  Manag  ng  Editor  of  The  Sun, 
and  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  was  among  the  best  of  the  evening.  This 
address  was  specially  worthy  of  note,  because 
Mr.  Lord  is  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in 
public:  hie  modesty  even  eliminated  from  hie 
own  paper  any  reference,  to  hie  admirable  ad¬ 
dress.  Mr.  Lord  spoke  of  higher  education  in 
its  relations  to  journalism ;  which  he  treated 
not  only  as  an  educated  man,  but  as  a  journal¬ 
ist.  He  said  in  substance,  that  while  the  jour 
naliem  of  the  country  cried  for  men  of  the  high¬ 
est  intellectual  type  and  training,  these  men  bad 
to  contend  with  forces  and  temptations  which 
were  met  by  men  in  no  other  profession.  The 
temptation  to  print  things  which  be  should  not 
print  on  account  of  their  demoralizing  influence 
requires  heroism  of  character  of  which  few 
men  have  any  conception.  To  rise  above  the 
sensational,  and  keep  the  pages  clean  when  there 
is  the  keenest  relish  for  that  kind  of  literature, 
calls  for  men  of  the  very  best  and  strongest  type. 
The  vices  of  the  day  must  have  no  attractions 
for  the  highest  type  of  the  journalist.  Honesty 
in  journalism  is  no  less  imperative  than  honesty 
at  the  bar,  or  honesty  in  the  pulpit.  The  jour¬ 
nalist  who  has  divested  himself  of  honesty  and 
integrity  should  return  his  quill  to  the  goose 
from  which  it  was  taken.  The  painstaking  care 
of  the  honest  editor  to  have  all  his  subjects  well 
and  justly  treated  required  an  amount  of  en¬ 
ergy,  skill,  and  learning  which  only  a  College 
man  could  possesii.  To  analyze,  combine,  and 
accomplish  in  the  moment,  what  the  modern 
newspaper  demands,  requires  a  College  bred 
man  of  no  inferior  type.  The  ideal  journalist 
should  be  as  independent  as  the  dying  philoso¬ 
pher,  who,  when  his  mortal  enemy  called  to  see 
him,  said:  “Let  him  come  in;  if  I  am  alive  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  if  I  am  dead  be 
will  be  glad  to  see  me.”  The  address  of  Mr. 
Lord  was  one  of  great  force,  and  had  peculiar 
signiflcance  as  coming  from  such  a  man. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  which  lasted  until 
midnight,  and  which  was  full  of  good  things, 
and  rich  with  promise  for  the  interests  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  the  following  offleers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year : 

President,  Professor  Francis  M.  Burdick,  '69; 
Vice  Presidents,  John  N.  'Beach,  '61,  John  H. 
Hewson,  '5.3,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  F.  Ellin- 
wood,  '49;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Asabel  N. 
Brockway,  M.D.,  '57;  Recording  Secretary, 
John  C.  Bryan,  M.D.,  '84;  Treasurer,  James  S. 
Greves,  '61;  Executive  Committee— President, 
David  H.  Cochran,  LL.  D.,  '50;  Walter  B. 
Winchell,  M.D. ,  '80;  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  H. 
Hoadley,  ’70;  Warren  Higley,  ’62;  Thomas  W. 
Pitch,  ’69;  James  L  Bennett;  Henry  H.  Bene¬ 
dict,  ’69;  Edwin  B.  Root,  ’83;  Hamilton  B. 
Tompkins,  ’65 ;  Norman  J.  Marsh,  ’85 ;  Samuel 
H.  Adams,  '91. 


COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  RECORD. 

Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  Professor  of  Economics 
and  History,  began  his  work  in  Atlanta  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  the  winter  term.  He  also  holds  the 
post  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Confer 
ence  on  City  Problems,  in  place  of  Mr.  George 
G.  Bradford  of  Boston,  one  of  the  trustees,  who 
has  felt  obliged  to  resign  this  extra  work. 


A  NOTE  FROM  MR.  MOODY  TOUCHING  THE 
CENTRAL  PALACE  MEETINGS. 

Rev  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D. ,  Editor  of  the 
Evangelist. 

Dear  Friend :  I  want  to  ask  for  the  prayers  of 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  on  behalf  of  the 
eight  clays’  mission  that  will  be  held  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  March 
13th  to  20th. 

It  is  our  intention  to  hold  meetings  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  The  building  is  one  of  the 
finest  for  the  purpose  that  I  know  on  this  Con¬ 
tinent.  There  is  seating  capacity  in  the  main 
auditorium  for  7,000  people  and  upward,  with 
two  smaller  halls  on  the  same  floor  that  can  be 
used  for  overflow  and  inquiry  meetings.  It  is 
easily  accessible  from  all  points,  by  suburban 
railroads  and  street  car  lines.  It  is  by  loca¬ 
tion  the  very  heart  of  a  population  of  over  three 
millions  of  people. 

All  the  appointments  are  convenient  and  favor¬ 
able,  and  now  if  we  can  call  down  blessing  from 
heaven,  great  good  will  be  done.  If  New  \ork 
catches  fire,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  good 
work  may  spread  from  Maine  to  California  ? 

Will  you  not  urge  your  readers  to  pray  for 
these  meetings  from  now  on — that  God  ma\ 
endue  with  power  all  who  shall  preach  and  deal 
with  inquirers,  and  those  who  shall  lead  the 
singing,  and  that  He  may  incline  the  hearts  of 
the. people  to  receive  the  Gospel  gladly  ? 

Yours  in  the  work,  D.  L.  Moody. 


The  retirement  of  the  Rev.  James  Eells  from 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Englewood,  after  nearly  ten  years  of  service, 
was  and  is  a  great  surprise  and  sorrow  to  that 
people.  The  reasons  assigned  are,  however,  in¬ 
superable,  and  happily  that  fact  is  seen  and 
frankly  acknowledged  by  both  parties.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  has  already 
taken  action  in  the  matter,  as  requested  by  Mr. 
Eells,  and  the  Englewood  pulpit  was  duly  de¬ 
clared  vacant  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  Eells  was 
called  from  the  Second  Church,  Saratoga,  to  the 
charge  which  he  has  just  now  relinquished. 
He  is  a  eon  of  the  beloved  Rev.  James  Eells, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  the  first  and  only  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Perhaps 
his  very  beet  work  as  a  pastor  was  done  in  the 
Second  Church,  Cleveland,  of  which  he  has  been 
called  the  father.  Later  he  preached  to  a  very 
large  congregation  in  Oakland,  California,  when 
he  more  than  any  other  man  on  the  coast  was 
instrumental  in  starting  and  afterward  sustain¬ 
ing  The  Occident.  For  hie  eminent  father’s 
sake,  who  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  the  third 
or  fourth  generation  in  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
istry,  as  well  as  on  his  own  account,  we  sorrow 
in  common  with  hie  people  and  Presbytery,  over 
hie  withdrawal  from  the  Church,  and  for  the 
reasons  assigned. 


The  Westminster  Church  of  Yonkers  observed 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  its  organization 
and  the  ordination  and  installation  of  its  first 
pastor,  last  Sunday.  The  morning  service  was 
given  to  Dr.  R.  A.  Sawyer  for  a  memorial  die 
course,  and  the  evening  was  devoted  to  informal 
addresses,  congratulations,  prayer  and  praise. 
The  successive  pastors  of  this  church  were 
Sawyer,  Carter,  Mudge,  Dixon,  Fagnani,  Cut¬ 
ting.  All  are  living  and  in  active  service, 
though  of  the  original  members  of  the  church 
not  more  than  two  or  three  remain.  The  men 
of  the  old  “Third  Presbytery”  who  took  official 
pirt  in  the  original  church  services,  Ors.  Coe, 
Smith,  Hitchcock,  Skinner,  Burchard  and  Hat- 
fi  )ld.  have  all  gone  hence.  The  changes  of  forty 
years  discover  a  new  city  acd  almost  a  new 
wor  d. 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


luaug^rntion  of  the  New  President,  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall— Plans  for  Expansion 
of  the  Seminary. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  see  a  more  notable 
gathering  of  men  eminent  in  different  walks  of 
life,  but  chiefly  of  those  devoted  to  Learning 
and  Religion,  than  were  brought  together  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  last  week,  in  Union  Semin¬ 
ary  at  the  inauguration  of  its  new  President, 
Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.  As  our  readers  will 
remember,  he  was  elected  unanimously  many 
months  since,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  duties 
of  the  office  before  his  official  inauguration. 
Had  the  formal  installation  been  opened  to  the 
public,  the  audience  would  have  tilled  the  larg¬ 
est  of  our  city  churches,  but  as  it  was  to  be  in 
the  Seminary  Chapel,  it  had  to  be  limited  by 
special  invitation.  But  an  assembly  like  this  has 
to  be  counted  not  by  numbers,  but  by  the  charac 
ter  of  those  who  compose  it,  among  whom  were 
representatives  of  no  less  than  seven  Seminaries 
and  thirteen  Colleges !  Of  the  former  were  Presi¬ 
dent  Booth  of  Auburn,  President  Hartranft  of 
Hartford,  President  Knox  and  Professor  Weber 
of  the  German  Seminary  at  Bloomfield.  Drew 
Seminary  (Methodist),  was  represented  by  Pro 
lessor  Buttz ;  the  Western  Seminary  at  Alle¬ 
gheny,  by  Professor  Robinson;  McCormick,  at 
Chicago,  by  Professor  Boardman ;  and  the 
“Pacific,”  by  President  McLean.  Then  came 
the  Colleges.  The  two  great  institutions  of  our 
city  were  represented  by  their  Presidents, 
Columbia  by  Seth  Low,  and  the  University  by 
Dr.  MacCracken;  Williams  College,  (of  which 
Dr.  Hall  was  a  graduate,)  by  President  Carter; 
Yale,  by  Professor  Curtis;  Harvard,  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Peabody  and  Platner ;  Princeton,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Shields;  Rutgers,  by  Professors  Cooper 
and  Hart;  Johns  Hopkins,  by  Professor  Griffin; 
Cornell,  by  Professor  Tyler;  Wesleyan,  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Armstrong  and  Stark ;  Whitworth,  by 
President  Stewart ;  Vassar,  by  President  Taylor ; 
and  Barnard,  by  Dean  Smith. 

Of  the  Directors  were  the  Vice-President  .John 
Urosby  Brown,  and  Dr.  Frazer  of  Newark,  and 
Or.  Dana  of  Philadelphia;  and  of  our  own  city 
ministers,  Drs.  Parkhurst,  Shaw,  Atterbury 
and  Nelson;  with  laymen.  Dr.  Henry  D.  Noyes 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Wheelock,  and  last  but  not 
least,  a  recruit  from  Philadelphia,  Robert  C. 
Ogden.  Outside  of  the  Board  were  a  number  of 
our  city  ministers.  If  this  was  not  an  Ecumen 
ical  Council,  it  was  certainly  an  array  of  noble 
and  honored  men,  of  whose  presence  and  supnort 
any  Institution  might  be  proud. 

At  the  opening  of  the  services  there  was  one 
figure  that  was  recalled  to  us  all  by  its  absence. 
Until  now  these  public  exercises  had  been 
dignified  by  a  “good  gray  head  that  all  men 
knew,”  the  late  Charles  Butler,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Seminary,  and 
remained  its  generous  supporter  even  to  the 
end.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  the  Vice  President, 
Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown,  took  the  chair,  and 
presided  over  the  exercises  of  the  evening,  which 
were  opened,  as  becomes  all  sacred  gatherings, 
by  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  praise  and 
prayer. 

The  first  touch  of  the  organ  revealed  a  famil¬ 
iar  hand :  that  of  Mr.  Woodman,  Dr,  Hall’s 
organist  in  the  church  on  the  Heights  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  was  our  companion  in  the  voyage  to 
Europe  three  summers  ago.  It  was  inspiring  to 
hear  the  rich  and  powerful  voices  of  the  students 
leading  in  the  hymn,  “The  Church  has  One 
Foundation.”  The  Scriptures  were  read  by 
President  Franklin  Carter  of  Williams  College 
and  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 
of  New  York.  Then  followed  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  unanimous 
election  of  Dr.  Hall  as  the  President  of  the 
.Seminary,  who  answered  to  the  constitutional 
questions.  The  charge  to  the  President  elect  by 


the  former  President,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hastings, 
D.D. ,  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  who  unites  strength  and  gentleness,  so 
that  he  is  alike  respected  and  beloved  by  all. 

Then  followed  the  Inaugural  by  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  began  with  a  very  tender  reference 
to  the  venerable  Mr.  Butler;  and  a  just  tribute 
to  Dr.  Hastings,  his  predecessor  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  Dr.  Prentiss,  his 
predecessor  in  the  Skinner  and  McAlpin  Pro 
fessorship ;  and  then,  turning  from  the  past  to  the 
future,  he  announced  his  theme,  as  “The  Expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Seminary,”  not  by  novelties  in 
teaching  or  in  practice,  but  by  carrying  out  still 
farther  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the  founders 
of  the  Seminary.  This  part  of  the  address  we 
give  in  full : 

“As  to-night,  I  seem  to  stand  where  two  ways 
meet,  looking  backward  over  two  generations  of 
the  Seminary’s  history,  and  forward  into  a  new 
time,  throbbing  with  new  problems,  I  ask  my¬ 
self:  To  this  new  time,  in  what  relation  shall 
this  Seminary  stand  ?  Shall  it  be  but  as  a  sur¬ 
viving  institution  of  the  past,  a  seat  of  clois¬ 
tered  repose,  or  shall  it  be  a  centre  of  power, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  humanity  ?  This 
is  not  an  hour  in  which  it  is  given  me  to  make 
any  official  announcement  of  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  the  expansion  of  the  Semin 
ary  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  I  make  no  such 
announcement.  But  speaking  as  one  whose 
love  was  long  since  given  to  this  Seminary,  and 
whose  life  is  now  given  for  whatsoever  form  or 
duration  of  service  it  may  please  God  to  indi¬ 
cate,  it  is  my  privilege,  if  not  my  duty,  to 
describe  an  expansion  of  the  Seminary  which 
would  be  at  once  concurrent  with  the  ideals  of 
the  founders,  and  adapted  to  some  great  needs 
and  great  opportunities  of  the  times  into  which 
we  are  moving.  Not  that  the  lines  of  expansion 
I  am  about  to  indicate  are  devised  by  myself; 
not  that  I  am  the  author  of  this  scheme  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  some  of  the  features  of  which  have 
been  discussed  for  years  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
Faculty  and  in  the  Board,  and  I  doubt  not  by 
others;  but  there  is  a  sense  in  which  one  who 
gives  his  life  to  an  undertakinsr,  appropriates  as 
the  true  expression  of  his  own  mind  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ideals  to  which  he  unreservedly  com¬ 
mits  himself. 

The  expansion  of  the  Seminary  presents 
itself  to  my  mind,  not  as  a  one  sided  develop¬ 
ment.  an  overgrowth  in  one  direction,  but  as  an 
expansion  on  every  side,  a  quadrilateral  expan¬ 
sion.  For  there  are  four  lines,  which  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  an  extension  perfectly  concurrent 
with  the  plans  of  the  founders,  and  with  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  institu 
tion.  There  is  the  Academic  Line.  There  is 
the  University  Extension  Line.  There  is  the 
Line  of  Social  Service.  There  is  the  Line  of 
Spiritual  Power.  This  is  a  quadrilateral  which 
would  represent  an  immense  expansion  of  the 
Seminary,  but  which  would  not  by  one  jot  nr 
tittle  contravene  or  deflect  the  plans  of  those 
wise  and  far  seeing  men  to  whose  courage,  gen¬ 
erosity  and  faith  the  Seminary  owes  its  existence. 

This  expansion  would,  indeed,  bring  the 
Seminary  into  close  and  irenic  relation  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
but  it  would  not  weaken  nor  change  in  any  way 
its  relation  to  that  particular  branch  of  the 
Church  in  the  communion  of  which  the  found¬ 
ers  lived  and  died.  This  expansion  would,  in¬ 
deed,  bring  the  Seminary  into  warm  and  prac 
tical  touch  with  some  of  those  most  broad  and 
most  earnest  sociological  movements,  which  are 
seeking  to  purge,  uplift  and  bless  with  gladness 
the  lives  of  the  poor,  but  it  would  not  confuse 
nor  obscure  in  any  way  the  chief  end  of  the 
founders  which  was,  to  use  their  own  language, 
“to  furnish  a  complete  supply  of  well  educated 
and  pious  ministers  of  the  Gospel.”  This  ex¬ 
pansion  would,  indeed,  bring  this  Seminary 
nearer  perhaps  than  it  has  ever  been  to  the  spir¬ 


itual  life  of  the  community  at  large;  would  in¬ 
volve  it  more  perhaps  than  it  has  ever  been 
involved  in  the  responsibility  of  offering  the 
comforts  and  encouragements  of  worship  to 
human  souls;  would  emphasize  more  strongly 
perhaps  than  has  ever  been  emphasized,  the 
supreme  necessity  for  an  ardent,  profound  and 
progressive  spiritual  experience  in  students  for 
the  ministry;  but  nothing  in  this  spiritual  ex¬ 
pansion  would  diminish  by  so  much  as  the  least 
degree,  the  height  and  stability  of  that  academic 
standard  which  from  the  first  days  until  now. 
has  been  the  honorable  and  continuous  tradi¬ 
tion  of  this  seat  of  learning. 

1.  The  Academic  Line:  To  me  the  time 
seems  ripe  for  an  extension  of  the  academic 
work  of  this  Seminary.  Theological  and  ethical 
thought  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  ministry  is 
to-day  Ijke  the  full  torrent  of  a  spring  tide  flood, 
when  the  ice  gorge  is  broken,  and  the  stream 
runs  free.  The  Christianity  of  the  Cross  is 
being  seen  in  new  light,  which  is  also  old  light, 
‘the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.’  New  co-ordina¬ 
tions  are  being  made  of  truth  with  life,  of  life 
with  truth.  The  Gospel,  fresh  with  eternal 
youth,  is  vindicating  its  power  to  deal  with 
social  difficulties,  and  everywhere  young  men  of 
consecration  are  awaking  to  the  thought  that 
he  who  holds  the  truth  holds  power,  if  he  but 
learn  to  use  that  truth  aright. 

Ecclesiastical  thought  in  young,  brave  and 
unfettered  minds  is  also  like  the  spring  tide 
flood,  speeding  into  sunlight  below  the  gloomy 
gorge.  The  Church  of  which  the  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  is 
the  sovereign  Head,  is  awaking  to  conceive  of 
her  own  oneness  in  Him.  Men  of  various  poli¬ 
ties  are  yearning  for  a  better  understanding  of 
one  another.  I  believe  that  for  these  post 
graduate  men  and  for  these  young  pastors,  upon 
whom  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  progress 
of  the  time  is  bringing  a  new  sense  of  the  value 
of  calm  and  careful  study  of  these  themes,  the 
Seminary  may  provide  an  incalculable  blessing. 
By  establishing  a  series  of  University  Lecture¬ 
ships  outside  of  the  Faculty,  and  by  appointing 
to  those  lectureships,  in  accordance  with  its  well 
known  constitutional  right,  representative  men 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Church  who  in 
the  spirit,  not  of  controversy,  but  of  peace,  shall 
present  the  history  and  the  distinctive  principles 
of  their  respective  polities;  and  by  establishing 
University  Lectureships  in  Canon  Law,  Symbol¬ 
ics,  Comparative  Religion,  and  Christian  Eth 
ice,  the  Seminary  can  meet  this  fundamental 
need  for  a  clearer  faith,  a  more  intelligent  ethics, 
a  more  catholic  and  Christ-like  churchmanship, 
of  which  all  over  the  land  many  of  our  finest  and 
ablest  men  are  conscious. 

2.  The  University  Extension  Line.  As  ap 
plied  to  the  Theological  Seminary,  ‘University 
Extension’  would  mean  the  sharing  with  lay 
workers  of  those  advantages  of  Bible  study  and 
other  preparation  for  Christian  usefulness, 
which  are  secured  to  ministers  by  the  ordinary 
curriculum.  The  Church  has  found  out  that 
the  practical  application  of  Christianity  can 
never  be  accomplished  by  the  unassisted  work 
of  the  ministry.  The  progress  already  made 
would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  splendid 
earnestness  of  men  and  women  of  the  laity. 

But  the  value  of  lay  work  can  be  indefinitely 
augmented  by  means  of  training;  training  in 
the  principles  of  a  popularized  and  purely  evan¬ 
gelical  theology;  in  the  practical  use  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible;  in  the  true  and  harmonious  relation 
of  the  various  church  polities  to  one  another;  in 
the  history  of  missions  throughout  the  world  ; 
training,  in  short,  in  whatever  makes  for  the 
complete  efficiency  of  the  lay  worker.  I  believe 
that  the  Seminary  may  place  itself  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  toward  lay  training  which  shall  be  related 
to  its  ordinary  curriculum  for  ministerial  train, 
ing,  as  University  Extension  Lectures  are  related 
to  the  College  Course. 
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Wby  should  the  minietry  have  a  monopoly  of 
that  learning  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  such  a  school  as  this  ?  If  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  are  of  any  real 
value  as  an  equipment  for  practical  usefulness, 
why  should  not  those  teachings  be  shared  by  all 
men  and  women  who  are  purposing  to  spread 
Christ’s  influence  in  the  earth  ? 

3.  The  Line  of  Social  Service.  On  the 
upper  east  side  of  New  York,  in  the  Thirtieth 
ana  Thirty  second  Assembly  Districts,  a  densely 
populated  city  has  sprung  into  being  within  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Three  years  ago  in  the 
very  heart  of  that  populous  territory,  a  social 
settlement  was  planted.  It  was  an  emanation 
from  this  Seminary ;  an  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  social  love  which  prevails  within  this  insti¬ 
tution.  Its  history  thus  far  has  been  a  sweet 
chronicle  of  work  done  in  Christ’s  name,  to 
make  life  brighter  for  men,  women,  youth  and 
little  children ;  and  now  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  become  a 
part  of  the  Union  Settlement  work,  and  when 
week  by  week,  one  of  God’s  servants  offers  to 
the  dwellers  in  those  crowded  homes,  ‘the  life 
which  is  life  indeed.’ 

I  believe  that  this  Seminary,  by  using  the 
providential  opportunity  afforded  in  the  Union 
Settlement  may  talte  the  most  advanced  position 
that  has  yet  been  taken  by  a  Divinity  school,  in 
showing  that  high  Christian  scholarship  and 
intense  evangelistic  and  social  effort  truly  and 
properly  go  together.  I  pray  for  the  day  when 
in  the  heart  of  that  neighborhood  some  Chris¬ 
tian  man  or  woman  shall  build  for  the  Union 
Settlement  a  great  and  complete  establishment, 
as  great  as  Mansfield  House  in  the  East  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  making  that  House,  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  humanity  upon  the  basis  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Cross,  a  perpetual  expression  of  the  true 
spirit  and  intention  of  this  Seminary  toward  the 
problem  of  social  reconstruction. 

And  I  would  have  that  House  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  about  it  a  sublime  opportunity  for  the 
students  of  this  Seminary,  (without  interrupt¬ 
ing  their  connection  with  the  city  churches, 
which  is  now  so  valuable, )  to  learn  all  the  new 
methods  of  helping  mankind  to  a  better  life, 
and  of  coming  near  unto  that  deep  sea  of  human¬ 
ity  which  heaves  in  restlessness  around  the  walls 
of  the  Church,  and  knows  so  little  of  what 
Christ  intended  that  His  Church  should  mean 
in  this  fallen  and  disordered  world. 

4.  The  Line  of  Spiritual  Power.  In  many 
quarters  of  the  Church  to-day  (and  I  speak  now 
of  all  branches  of  tbe  Church, )  the  deepest  long¬ 
ing  of  the  most  thoughtful  hearts  is  for  a  return 
of  Christians  to  that  spirituality  of  mind  and  of 
life  which  prevailed  among  the  believers  of  the 
apostolic  age.  I  believe  that  this  Seminary 
may  and  must  expand  its  scope  upon  this  line 
of  spiritual  power.  The  chapel  in  which  we 
gather  to  night,  and  which  loving  and  filial 
hands  have  adorned  in  memory  of  one  whose 
life  and  whose  teachings  bore  witness  to  the 
value  of  a  spiritually  minded  ministry,  ought 
to  be  a  place  where  those  of  all  branches  of  the 
Church  who  desire  to  worship  in  the  Spirit,  and 
to  ponder  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  life 
which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  may  come 
together,  free  from  the  saddening  influences  of 
controveisy  and  far  from  the  dark  shadows  of 
doubt,  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  commune  in  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  and  under  the  bond  of  peace. 

The  whole  effect  and  influence  of  this  Semin¬ 
ary  upon  those  who  study  within  its  walls  in 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  ought  to  be  to 
exalt  Jesus  Christ  in  His  Eternal  God  head,  in 
His  Atoning  Sacrifice,  in  His  Risen  Glory,  in 
His  Future  Advent;  and  so  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  spiritual  manhood, 
that  all  who  go  forth  from  this  place  to  lead  the 
living  Church  into  the  new  opportunities  of  a 
new  century,  shall  bear  upon  their  lives  the  seal 
of  God,  and  shall  utter  with  their  lips  that  age¬ 
less  mystery,  revealed  in  Christ,  of  grace,  mercy 
and  peace,  through  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 


FROM  TARSUS  WHERE  PAUL  WAS  BORN. 

Tarsus,  Asia  Minor,  Nov.  7, 1897. 

My  Dear  C.  :  You  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  the  Sabbath- school  of  the  Institute 
this  morning.  The  weather  is  superb ;  the  sun 
bright,  the  air  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold;  the 
snow-covered  Tarsus,  away  there  in  the  north¬ 
west,  is  looking  down  upon  a  smiling  landscape. 
Everything  seems  to  breathe  love  and  peace. 

When  the  bell  rang  and  we  all  stood  up  to 
sing  the  doxology  at  the  opening  of  school  there 
were  2G1  present.  The  sweet  voices  of  the  little 
boys  and  girls  chimed  in,  in  perfect  harmony, 
with  the  deeper  tones  of  the  young  men,  our 
students.  I  could  hear  through  all  the  melody 
the  ringing  tenor  of  those  two  young  fellows  in 
tbe  junior  class.  What  brought  the  tears  to 
one’s  eyes  was  the  heartiness  of  it  all :  it  was 
indeed  a  doxology  from  the  inmost  souls  of  the 
singers.  The  organ  that  you  used  to  play  gave 
us  good  and  strong  leading,  under  the  hands  of 
our  new  teacher. 

Then,  while  all  stood,  there  was  a  brief  prayer, 
full  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  of  earnest  desire  for  a  blessing 
upon  our  study  and  worship.  At  its  close, 
hymn  No.  178  of  Mr.  Schieffelin’s  collection. 
“Come  every  pious  heart  that  loves  tbe  Saviour’s 
name,’’  was  sung  to  “Lenox,’’  You  should 
have  heard  the  bass  and  soprano  carry  the 
fugue!  There  was  not  a  particle  of  the  “drag¬ 
ging’’  so  often  noticed  in  the  singing  of  the 
East.  Tbe  glorious  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
grand  old  hymn  found  tit  expression  in  tbe  great 
volume  of  melody  that  rose,  sweet  and  strong, 
towards  heaven. 

One  of  our  teachers  read  the  lesson  for  the 
day,  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans,  and  led  in 
prayer.  It  was  an  earnest  pleading  with  God 
for  help  that  we  might  all  have  power  to  really 
live  the  heavenly  life  described  in  that  match¬ 
less  chapter.  Our  strong  choir  of  fifty  boys 
then  gathered  round  the  instrument  and  sang 
the  new  anthem,  “Our  Heavenly  Home,’’ 
which  they  have  been  learning  tbe  past  week. 
It  was  a  delight  to  hear  them,  and  to  join  in 
with  their  melody  in  heart. 

Thus,  all  were  in'right  mood,  I  trust,  for  the 
study  of  the  lesson ;  and  our  fourteen  classes 
were  sent,  one  by  one,  at  the  tap  of  tbe  bell, 
to  their  separate  rooms.  For  forty  live  minutes 
the  lesson  was  explained  in  four  languages — 
English,  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  Greek.  I 
took  your  old  class,  and  we  had  a  blessed  time 
of  it,  all  by  ourselves  in  my  library.  I  could 
hear  the  playing  and  singing  in  tbe  parlor, 
where  Varjhoubi  had  her  Kindergarten  pupils. 
In  your  bed-room  was  a  class  of  little  girls  with 
Geurji  Hanum.  Every  room  in  the  house, 
almost,  was  occupied ;  and  all  tbe  regular  recita¬ 
tion  rooms  of  the  Institute. 

All  too  soon,  the  bell  called  us  again  to  tbe 
school  room.  The  little  boys,  about  twenty  of 
them,  sang  a  hymn  in  Turkish,  led  by  Shishak, 
our  junior  who  is  teaching  the  day  school  this 
year.  Then,  one  of  the  teachers  spoke  for  Hve 
minutes,  on  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies 
and  pray  for  them.  He  lost  several  near  and 
dear  relatives  in  the  recent  massacres;  and  he 
was  addressing  .boys,  many  of  whom  had  lost 
more  than  he.  !So  there  was  a  flavor  about  his 
earnest  Christ  like  words  that  would  be  lacking 
perhaps,  if  they  had  been  uttered  in  quiet, 
peaceful  America. 

Then,  our  little  Kindergartners  flocked  up  to 
the  instrument,  and  sang  one  of  their  sweet 
hymns.  Every  face  in  the  room  was  smiling  as 
we  listened  to  the  dear  little  tots,  who  know  so 
little,  as  yet,  of  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the  world. 
After  this,  another  teacher  spoke  eloquently  but 
briefly  on  “Let  love  be  without  hypocrisy.’’ 
Another  hymn,  this  time  from  the  larger  girls, 
only  two  verses.  A  brief  address  followed  on 
“In  honor  preferring  one  another. ’’  And  then 
a  touching  prayer  in  Armenian  was  offered  by 


our  new  teacher;  a  prayer  breathing  tbe  very 
spirit  of  the  chapter  we  had  studied.  Surely, 
some  hearts  must  have  been  touched  with  new 
and  strong  desires  for  the  higher,  the  heavenly, 
the  only  blessed  life ! 

It  was  time  now  for  the  collection,  which 
amounted  to  a  dollar  and  a  half,  all  in  four 
cent,  two  cent,  one  cent,  half  cent,  and  two  mill 
pieces.  Pretty  good  for  a  congregation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  students  in  Turkey,  whose  pocket  money 
is  mainly  reckoned  in  double  mill  coppers !  You 
know  this,  money  goes  to  the  support  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  that  mountain  village  near  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  the 
school  to  day  that  the  aged  pastor  up  there  has 
recovered  from  his  recent  dangerous  illness. 
There  is  no  doctor  there.  So,  when  the  pastor 
was  taken  ill  a  week  ago,  and  the  hasty  message 
reached  us,  it  was  one  of  our  Institute  teachers, 
a  Greek  pbysiciiin  educated  in  Athens,  who 
cheerfully  rode  tbe  twenty  miles  [.in  the  night, 
through  a  rough  country  infested  by  robbers, 
to  carry  relief  and  healing.  His  patient  is  by 
race  an  Armenian ;  and  the  two  races  are  usu¬ 
ally  antagonistic  in  feeling  to  each  other.  But 
in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Arme¬ 
nian,  American  or  Oriental;  all  are  one  in  Him. 

A  little  account  of  the  sickness,  tbe  journey, 
and  tbe  saving  of  that  good  man’s  life,  given  to 
the  school,  seemed  to  make  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Romans  more  real  and  more  sweet  to  us. 
And,  then  in  a  short  prayer,  the  blessing  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  was  asked  for  tbe  pastor’s 
life  and  work,  and  for  the  money  offering  we 
had  now  made  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  With  the 
chanting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  by  the  whole 
school,  big  and  little,  and  the  benediction,  our 
session  of  an  hour  and  a  half  was  closed. 

This  afternoon,  the  children  have  a  service 
here;  while  tbe  students  of  the  Institute  attend 
the  Protestant  Church  of  the  city.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning,  tbe  students  will  listen  to  a  sermon  here, 
preached  by  one  of  our  teachers. 

All  these  services  are  only  means;  they  effect 
nothing  without  tbe  Divine  blessing.  But  O, 

I  am  sure  that  blessing  is  with  us;  and  that 
much  good  has  been  done  and  is  yet  to  be  done 
here  in  old  Tarsus  on  this  bright  and  beautiful 
day  of  the  Lord.  Join  your  prayer  to  ours  that 
such  may  indeed  be  the  result,  as  we  shall  see 
it  in  eternity.  T.  D.  Christie. 

ON  WHICH  BASK  ARE  WE  STANDING? 

The  recent  notice  in  The  Evangelist  of  tbe 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Bell,  brought  to  my  mind 
a  comical  scene  in  which  he  was  at  once  a  par¬ 
ticipant  and  a  victim.  It  was  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Auburn  Seminary,  at 
which  1  was  present  merely  as  an  onlooker.  Dr. 
Bell  was  a  member  of  that  Board,  and  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  E. 
Knox  was  the  other  participant  in  the  scene.  I 
have  forgotten  what  particular  matter  of  busi 
ness  was  up  before  the  Commissioners ;  but  Dr. 
Bell  was  arguing,  in  his  entirely  characteristic 
way,  in  favor  of  certain  action.  He  was  repeat¬ 
edly  interrupted  by  questions  and  objections ; 
and,  at  last,  in  reply  to  some  objection  to  which 
he  could  find  no  ready  answer,  he  said,  “I  am  a 
pyramid,  sir.  I  am  not  to  be  moved.’’  Where¬ 
upon,  in  a  ghostly  whisper,  which  yet  was  heard 
in  every  corner  of  the  room,  Dr.  Knox  remarked, 
“That  depends  upon  which  end  you  stand.’’  In 
the  roar  of  laughter  which  broke  out.  Dr.  Bell 
subsided.  The  dash  of  Dr.  Knox’s  wit  evap¬ 
orated  all  hie  eloquence,  and  carried  tbe  ques¬ 
tion  against  him. 

There  is  philosophy,  as  well  as  wit,  in  these 
words  of  Dr.  Knox.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
all  of  us  to  find  out  whether  we  are  standing  on 
some  solid  base,  or  on  some  very  uncertain  point  ? 
Would  it  not  be  well,  for  instance,  for  some  good 
men  and  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  standing  on  the 
somewhat  tottlish  point  of  “Peace  at  any  price,  ’’ 
or  on  the  broad  bottomed  basis  of  truth  and 
justice  and  liberty  ?  Stephen  G.  Hopkins. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

As  my  iiame  has  recently  been  used  in  The 
fivangelist  (without  my  previous  knowledge,  of 
course, )  I  may  claim  a  little  space.  Not  that  I 
care  to  discuss  any  question  personal  to  myself. 
But  the  general  subject  of  the  well  being  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  great  interest  for  me, 
and  on  that  subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  hold  an 
opinion. 

The  earnest  desire  for  peace  recently  expressed 
in  an  editorial  utterance  will  doubtless  com 
mand  wide  approval.  The  particular  watch¬ 
word,  “Peace  with  Dishonor,”  can  indeed  hardly 
be  called  a  good  rallying  cry.  But  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  have  no  more  ecclesiastical  trials 
outlines  a  definite  policy,  and  one  that  will  be 
supported  by  a  considerable  party  in  the  Church. 
I  am  probably  not  alone  in  thinking  that  it  is  a 
great  gain  to  have  this  policy  formulated  by  the 
paper  which  liberal  men  in  the  Church  hope  to 
find  the  exponent  of  their  views.  A  platform 
of  one  plank  is  often  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
platform,  and  I  shall  look  to  see  this  one  received 
with  acclaim  throughout  the  progressive  wing  of 
the  Church. 

The  need  of  a  distinct  expression  of  opinion — 
something  to  which  liberal  men  can  rally — has 
been  so  evident  that  I  need  not  remark  upon  it. 
What  I  do  wish  to  point  out  is  that  a  platform 
should  be  loyally  and  consistently  supported  in 
order  to  attain  success.  If  The  Evangelist 
means  Peace,  it  must  study  the  things  which 
make  for  peace.  It  will  not  do  to  have  an 
irenic  one  week  and  a  tierce  polemic  the  next. 
I  do  not  speak  now  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  newspaper’s  success.  That  is  the  editor's 
affair.  But  for  the  success  of  a  cause  the  organ 
of  the  cause  must  have  a  straightforward  unam¬ 
biguous  policy.  I  have  said  it  must  study  the 
things  which  make  for  peace.  What  are  these 
things  ?  Evidently  they  are  charity,  forbear¬ 
ance,  the  endeavor  to  comprehend  each  other’s 
ptoint  of  view,  willingness  to  embrace  in  our 
communion  men  who  do  not  agree  with  our 
theories. 

This  is  so  axiomatic  a  principle  that  I  must 
confess  to  some  surprise  in  seeing  in  the  organ 
of  peace,  so  warlike  an  article  as  that  entitled: 
“Timothy  and  Titus,  Where  are  they  ?”  by  the 
Rev,  Dr.  Morris.  As  this  article  is  in  print  it 
is  a  fair  subject  of  discussion.  Of  what  Dr. 
Morris  might  have  done  for  peace  and  compre¬ 
hension,  had  he  so  desired,  I  shall  not  speak. 

The  article  in  question  is  a  thinly  disguised 
attack  upon  an  honored  minister  in  our  own 
communion.  Dr.  Morris  mentions  no  name,  but 
the  person  whom  he  has  in  mind  is  known  to 
every  reader  of  the  article.  1  have  just  said 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  peace,  we  must 
bnve  forbearance  and  must  learn  to  comprehend 
our  brother’s  point  of  view.  The  article  in 
question  fails  conspicuously  at  this  fundamental 
point.  Let  us  see. 

Our  friend  A.  B.  holds  that  the  Pastoral  Epis 
ties  are  not  in  their  present  shape  letters  of 
Paul,  though  they  contain  very  considerable 
Pauline  sections.  We  must  hold  that  he  has 
come  to  that  position  after  close  and  careful  in 
vestigation.  The  arguments  which  move  him 
are  differences  both  in  style  and  thought  between 
these  and  the  other  letters  of  Paul  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  In  charity  and  in  common 
sense  we  must  suppose  that  he  holds  this  opinion 
in  harmony  with  the  Christian  faith  which  he 
professes,  and  with  reverence  for  the  Scriptures 
which  he  has  accepted  as  the  Word  of  God.  To 
insinuate  his  disloyalty  to  Christ  or  his  lack  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  is  presumptuous, 
uncharitable  and  wrong.  If  we  approach  the 
questions  on  which  we  differ  in  a  suspicious  or 
uncharitable  state  of  mind,  all  the  resolutions 
in  the  world  will  not  secure  peace.  What  is  Dr. 
Morris’s  method  ? 

First  he  takes  pains  to  excite  prejudice.  He 


tells  how  much  the  Epistles  in  question  have 
been  to  him.  He  recites  the  edification  which 
he  receives  and  many  others  Receive  from  their 
study.  He  dwells  upon'the  preciousness  of  the 
assurance  which  they  convey  to  the  aged  saint. 
No  one  will  be  inclined  to  question  his  presenta¬ 
tion.  But  to  what  end  is  it  made  here  ?  Clearly 
to  insinuate  that  the  Epistles  are  now  in  danger 
of  being  taken  away  from  us.  ut  no  one  is 
robbing  Dr.  Morris  of  this  portion  of  the  Word. 
He  has  them  and  may  read  them  as  of  yore. 
What  forbids  him  ?  1  venture  to  say  that  the 
objectionable  critic  himself  reads  them  for  edifi¬ 
cation,  that  he  receives  instruction  and  comfort 
from  them,  and  that  they  are  to  him  the  Word 
of  God.  The  cry  that  is  raised  is  misleading, 
it  tends  simply  to  arouse  prejudice.  It  is  the 
cry  raised  by  the  most  reactionary  men  in*  the 
Detroit  and  Portland  Assemblies— “they  ate  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  Bibles  our  mothers  gave  us.” 
The  cry  was  unworthy  even  of  that  fierce  time — 
how  much  more  in  a  time  of  peace  and  in  the 
mouth  of  a  professed  advocate  of  peace ! 

Secondly,  Dr.  Morris  draws  the  unwarranted 
conclusion  that  “these  letters  are  [no  part  of  the 
inspired  New  Testament,  since  it  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  set  before  us  for 
our  credence  two  Gospels  so  far  apart.”  Who 
allows  a  man  thus  to  settle  the  question  of 
canonicity?  Certainly  no  one  can  draw  such  a 
conclusion  for  another.  The  confusion  of 
thought  which  the  utterance  shows  is  a  very 
strange  one  for  a  trained  theologian.  Does  Dr. 
Morris  recognize  no  variety  in  the  presentation 
of  doctrine  in  the  various  New  Testament  books? 
Surely  he  knows  that  the  Petrine,  the  Pauline, 
the  Johannine  types  of  teaching  exist  side  by 
side.  No  one  of  them  exhausts  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  but  each  differs  from  the  others.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  recognize  another  type  in  the  Epistle  of 
James,  and  another  in  the  Fpistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews— do  we  thus  assert  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
setting  before  us  two  Gospels  radically  different  ? 
The  point  is  so  elementary  that  one  is  ashamed 
to  dwell  on  it.  To  say  that  the  Pastoral  Epis 
ties  present  a  less  adequate  type  of  doctrine 
than  Paul’s  other  writings  is  no  reflection  on 
them.  Or  perhaps  Dr.  Morris  will  not  allow  us 
to  say  that  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  inadequate 
in  its  presentation  of  Christ  as  compared  with 
the  Gospel  of  John. 

Again,  Dr.  Morris  nowhere  shows  any  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  argument  of  his  opponent.  Criti¬ 
cally  and  historically  the  supposition  that  these 
letters  are  by  Paul  is  confronted  by  a  number  of 
difficulties.  Our  objector  does  not  indicate  that 
he  has  even  tried  to  weigh  these  difficulties.  He 
makes  no  comparison  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Epistles  with  Paul’s  vocabulary.  He  nowhere 
shows  either  the  harmony  or  the  diversity  of  the 
doctrines  they  teach  as  compared  with  Paul’s 
system.  Instead,  he  caricatures  critical  scholar 
ship  which  “is  said”  to  do  certain  things, 
among  others  “to  extract  from  these  mixed, 
confused,  contradictory  and  rather  heretical 
writings,  the  actual  teachings  of  Paul.”  Whose 
view  is  thus  presented  ?  Certainly  not  that  of 
any  New  Testament  scholar.  The  passage  is  an 
attempt  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  view  which 
it  combats.  The  sole  impression  made  upon  the 
reader  is  that  critical  scholarship  is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously  and  that  (practically)  all  Biblical 
scholars  are  frivolous,  erratic  and  untrustworthy 
men.  That  this  is  no  way  in  which  to  argue  a 
serious  question  I  need  not  stop  to  show.  The 
only  semblance  of  an  argument  in  the  whole 
article  before  us  is  a  demand  that  the  critics 
shall  show  who  the  supposed  redactor  was,  what 
authority  was  behind  him,  whether  Titus  or 
Timothy  or  the  aged  John,  or  that  he  shall  be 
shown  to  have  the  approval  of  some  section  of 
the  Church.  Dr.  Morris  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  he  is  making  demands  for  such  authentica¬ 
tion  as  a  large  part  of  the  Bible  cannot  show. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  author  of  this  at¬ 


tack  held  that  questions  of  this  kind  should  be 
settled  by  sanctified  scholarship.  If  he  were  of 
the  same  opinion  still,  he  might  have  done  a 
valuable  service  to  the  Church  by  presenting 
arguments  instead  of  innuendo.  The  last  word 
has  not  yet  been  spoken.  The  position  of  A.  B. 
though  that  of  some  of  the  most  careful  and 
competent  New  Testament  scholars  is  not  beyond 
question.  It  would  have  been  more  useful  and 
more  edifying  to  have  a  conspectus  of  the  real 
critical  arguments  on  the  conservative  side. 
Even  in  a  newspaper  article  such  a  statement 
would  do  good.  The  present  method  will  con¬ 
vince  no  one,  while  it  will  rouse  the  passions  of 
those  who  are  already  convinced. 

For  nothing  seems  left  in  the  way  of  appeal 
to  prejudice  when  the  author  represents  the 
views  of  a  Christian  brother  as  denying  the 
competency  of  the  Holy  Spirit — one  hesitates  to 
write  the  words  but  the  facts  leave  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  What  A.  B.  supposes  the  editor  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  to  do  is  declared  to  be  fraud, 
“The  alteration  of  a  deed,  the  changing  of  the 
terms  of  a  will  would  be  a  venial  offence  in  com¬ 
parison.  ”  It  is  not  infamy  alone,  it  is  blas¬ 
phemy.  Then  it  is  added  that  “it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  could  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  such  a  procedure.”  The 
ordinary  reader  can  draw  but  one  conclusion — 
that  the  critic  holds  the  Holy  Spirit  to  have 
been  party  to  fraud  and  blasphemy,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  unpar¬ 
donable  sin.  Is  this  the  way  to  peace  ?  Is  it 
the  way  even  to  the  avoidance  of  further  heresy 
trials  ?  Rather,  I  should  expect  Presbyteries 
to  be  roused  by  such  representations  to  heat  and 
wrath  and  bitterness.  For  if  these  things  be 
true,  then  it  met  be  high  time  to  purge  the 
Church. 

This  article,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not 
written  in  the  heat  of  ecclesiastical  agitation. 
It  purports  to  be  written  in  a  time  of  peace  and 
for  the  advocates  of  peace.  And  yet  it  arouses 
alarm  and  suspicion  by  declaring  that  the  method 
against  which  it  inveighs  is  but  part  of  a  general 
method  now  current  of  treating  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  it  declares  the  result 
to  be  the  transmutation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  a  mere  religious  literature,  “stamped  with 
errancy  in  all  its  parts  and  practically  void  of 
either  inspiration  or  authoritativeness.  ”  If 
the  Church  believes  these  accusations,  will  it  be 
content  to  have  no  more  ecclesiastical  trials  ? 
Surely,  if  this  is  the  method  of  our  treatment 
of  one  another.  The  Evangelist  is  crying  Peace! 
Peace !  when  there  is  no  peace. 

Peace  must  rest  upon  mutual  confidence,  a 
willingness  to  have  brethren  differ  from  our 
views  while  they  hold  to  our  religion.  The 
essay  I  have  been  discussing  shows  how  not  to 
secure  peace,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  be 
met  with  the  challenge  which  itself  sends  forth. 

Amhekst,  Mass,  Feb.  9,  1898. 


WF,8TKHN  KESKKVE  UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITALITY, 

It  is  expected  that  about  two  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  various  colleges  will  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Third  Tri  ennial  Convention  of  the 
Student  Volunteers  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  February  23-27.  To  these  students 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Adel- 
bert  College  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  of  the  College  for  Women  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  beg  to  say  through  the 
columns  of  The  Evangelist  that  the  heartiest 
welcome  is  given  and  the  privileges  of  these 
Associations  and  of  the  University  are  extended. 
Eldred  Hall,  the  building  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  Adelbert  College,  has 
just  been  opened,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many 
students  will  find  it  pleasant  and  convenient  to 
make  use  of  this  building  while  they  are  in 
Cleveland.  It  goes  without  saying  that  what¬ 
ever  the  students  of  Western  Reserve  University 
can  do  to  make  the  stay  in  Cleveland  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  of  other  universities  and 
colleges  satisfactory  they  wish  to  do.  President 
Ihwing  and  all  concerned  will  unite  in  this 
endeavor. 
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“A  FAITHFUL  AND  BELOVED  SEKVANT.” 

So  reads  one  of  the  death  notices  in  our  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  and  it  gives  us  pause.  The  children 
of  our  best  friends  long  since  dead,  honor  them¬ 
selves  and  their  father  by  this  testimonial  to  one 
whose  virtues  lionored  his  position  and  touched 
all  their  lives.  The  democracy  of  superior  ex 
cellence  is  itself  an  aristocracy  the  most  select 
and  the  most  secure.  You  stand  in  the  line  of 
the  world’s  most  worthy  when  you  recognize 
the  merit  of  a  true,  good  man  or  woman.  In 
the  exalted  sphere  of  honest  and  faithful  service 
there  is  little  space  for  distinctions;  fidelity  to 
duty  is  just  as  grand  in  one  man  as  in  another. 
If  we  hunt  for  the  sources,  we  bnd  that  all  vir¬ 
tues  run  in  the  same  direction  and  join  at  the 
fountain  head.  Character  is  so  much  in  itself, 
that  we  make  little  account  of  the  ’coat  or  call¬ 
ing  of  its  possessor.  That  is,  if  we  do  really 
appreciate  character.  Hence  we  say  that  the 
testimonial  to  “a  faithful  and  beloved  servant” 
is  a  credit  to  the^family  of  our  friend. 

The  domestic  life  of  our  people  is  largely  at 
the  mercy  of  those  ^employed  in]|^ite  various 
offices.  Housekeeping,  which’  is  really  home¬ 
making,  the  holiest  and  happiest  of  our  duties, 
has  become  a  burden  to  many  and  been  aban¬ 
doned  in  spite  of  its  claims,  for  hotel  life  or  its 
various  substitutes.  How  far  the  changed  con¬ 
dition  of  family  life  can  go  in  this  direction 
without  disaster,  we  have  not  lived  long  enough 
under  its  influence  as  yet  to  determine.  But 
the  tendency  is  in  a  wrong  line  and  the  causes 
are  matters  for  serious  inquiry.  The  primary 
difficulty  is  not  obsure  and  it  seems  to  some  an 
outgrowth  of  our  social  state.  Poor  service,  in¬ 
competent  help,  untrustworthy  employes,  make 
life  a  burden.  Schools  for  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  perform  necessary  duties  in  the 
domestic  economy,  are  suggested  and  will,  in 
some  measure,  supply  relief.  But  a  higher 
class  of  service  can  only  be  secured  when  em¬ 
ployers  have  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to 
develop  the  better  qualities  of  those  whom  they 
employ.  The  relation  is  reciprocal  and  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  we  may  say,  the  better  man  will  be 
better  served.  Some  one  said  that  we  need  a 
school  for  the  training  of  mistresses;  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  maids  would  then  proceed  normally  and 
with  success.  But  deeper  than  all  superficial 
methods,  as  we  ought  to  know,  is  real  goodness 
of  heart.  Kindness,  consideration,  patience 
and  right  principle  on  one  side  will  evoke  the 
same  sentiments  and  qualities  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  a  rarely  good  man  who  found  himself  sup¬ 
plied  with  that  rare  treasure,  a  faithful  and 
beloved  helper;  a  sturdy,  loyal  and  watchful 
keeper  of  his  post  and  guardian  of  the  family 
interest  and  welfare.  This  is  ideal;  but  we 
do  not  think  it  so  very  hard  to  attain. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  notice  how  beautiful  this 
domestic  relation  can  be  made  without  disorder 
or  the  failure  of  discipline.  Adjustments  are 
instinctive  when  a  right  spirit  prevails.  A  just 
man  will  be  justly  dealt  by,  and  his  principle 
that  is  deep  and  controling  is  sure  to  be  obeyed 
by  all  his  household.  It  is  the  caprice  and  in¬ 
consistency,  the  selfishness  and  weakness  of 
masters  that  make  worthless  servants  even  of 
those  who  might  be  most  excellent.  The  higher 
graces  are  requisite  to  the  best  results  of  domes¬ 
tic  service  and  they  must  be  looked  for  first  in 
the  heads  of  the  family ;  this  is  a  title  to  the 
honor  of  housekeeping.  When  the  mother  of  our 
house  took  her  grandchildren  to  call  on  the 
woman  who  had  been  her  nurse,  the  education  of 
three  generations  was  complete.  R.  A.  S. 


Pastor  Frank  M.  Kerr  writes  very  favorably, 
as  will  be  seen,  of  the  influence  of  a  series  of 
meetings  just  held  in  hie  church  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers  of  America,  of  which  Ballington  Booth  is 
the  Ckimmander.  The  addresses  were  all  of  a 
judicious  and  helpful  character. 


HOW  ELDERS  MAY  BE  THE  STRONG 
PILLARS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church?”  is  the  question  asked  in  a  religious 
paper  a  little  while  ago  by  one  of  our  own  min¬ 
isters.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  answers  he 
gave,  however  true  they  may  have  been,  were 
not  satisfactory  to  many  of  his  readers.  Nor  do 
I  admit  that  there  is  anything  specially  the 
matter  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  or  that  may  not  as  well  belong 
to  other  Churches.  Something  is  amiss,  or 
something  is  the  matter  with  organized  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  shown  in  the  falling  off  in  attendance 
upon  public  worship  on  Sundays.  Several  rea¬ 
sons  may  be  assigned  for  this,  but  my  purpose 
in  this  paper  is  to  show  how  our  Church  may 
do  a  better  work  in  one  direction  than  she  is 
now  doing. 

I  submit  another  question  :  “Is  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  its  best?”  that  is,  is  the  Pres 
byterian  Church  doing  what  it  may  reasonably  | 
be  expected  to  do,  and  what  it  is  quite  able  to  | 
do  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  truthful  answer  must ; 
be  a  negative  one,  and  I  shall  try  to  answer  the 
question  as  it  applies  to  one  only  of  the  many 
means  of  usefulness  within  her  reach ;  the 
Church  does  not  make  the  most  of  her  Elders. 

Within  the  last  generation,  or  certainly  within 
the  last  fifty  years  the  office  of  Elder  in  our 
Church  has  lost  ground  in  dignity  and  impor¬ 
tance.  Formerly  the  Elders,  one  or  more  of 
them,  were  closer  to  the  pastor  than  they  seem 
to  be  now  a  days  in  conference  and  in  pastoral 
work.  There  was  something  like  systematic  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  congregation.  The  Elders,  singly 
or  in  pairs,  or  an  Elder  in  company  with  the 
pastor,  visited  families  or  individuals,  and, 
when  circumstances  favored  it,  had  prayer  with 
the  persons  visited.  This  custom  does  not 
prevail  to  any  great  extent  in  city  churches;  nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  or  deplored.  Circum 
stances  have  changed.  Such  visitations  may 
not  be  necessary  now  except  in  a  few  congrega¬ 
tions.  The  duties  of  the  Elders  now  seem  to  be 
chiefly  to  be  present  at  all  the  public  services; 
to  advise  with  the  pastor  when  he  asks  for  it; 
to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Church,  (not  always  neces¬ 
sarily  taking  any  part  in  such  examinations),  to 
distribute  the  bread  and  the  cup  on  communion 
occasions;  and  to  represent  the  Church  in  the 
Presbytery. 

These  probably  include  most  of  the  duties 
performed  by  the  ordinary  Church  Session  in 
any  ordinary  city  Church. 

It  is  believed,  and  justly  too,  that  in  all  our 
country  there  is  no  stronger  body  of  men  than 
the  members  of  the  Sessions  of  our  Churches ; 
strong  in  intellect,  in  cultivation  and  in  spir¬ 
ituality  ;  not  in  city  Churches  only,  but  every¬ 
where.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  unemployed  capability;  that  the 
excellent  men  who  hold  this  high  office  are  not 
doing  as  much  as  they  can  easily  do 

In  city  Churches  they  can  gather  closer  round 
the  pastor;  counsel  him.  cheer  him,  sustain  him, 
pray  with  him  frequently;  and,  in  case  of  need, 
when  they  honestly  and  intelligently  differ  with 
him  as  to  means  or  methods,  bravely  but  kindly 
tell  him  so. 

In  Churches  in  the  country,  or  in  country 
towns,  the  field  for  the  Elder  may  be  wider. 
When  the  pastor  is  sick  or  absent,  and  no  clergy¬ 
man  within  reach,  let  the  public  services  be 
conducted  by  one  or  more  of  the  Elders.  Once, 
not  long  ago,  a  Church  in  an  important  town 
was  closed  on  Sunday  morning  because  the  pas 
tor  had  gone  to  a  neighboring  town  by  order  of 
the  Presbytery  to  declare  a  pulpit  vacant;  while 
in  the  Church  thus  deserted  were  at  least  two 
Elders  who  had  been  thought  worthy  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  State  in  the  National  Legislature. 
Surely  they  could  have  kept  the  Church  open — 
one  by  leading  in  the  devotional  services,  the 


other  by  making  an  address;  or  by  one  taking 
the  whole  service.  But  suppose  the  two  Elders 
had  not  been  so  distinguished  or  capable,  or 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  take  so  much  upon 
themselves  as  to  pray  with  the  people,  or  to  talk 
to  them  in  unprepared  language,  or  sing  with 
them,  (and  all  these  they  are  accustomed  to  do 
in  the  weekly  prayer  meeting),  could  not  some 
man  or  woman  have  given  out  hymns,  and  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  read  prayers,  (not  from  the 
Episcopal  prayer  book,  but  from  our  Presby¬ 
terian  forms),  and  so  prevented  the  discredit  of 
closing  one  House  of  God  in  order  to  declare 
another  pulpit  vacant  ? 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  thought — in  some 
country  places,  more  especially  on  our  frontiers, 
there  are  many  Sundays  when  there  is  no  public 
service  because  there  is  no  minister.  This  is  a 
wrong.  Probably  there  are  few,  if  any,  places, 
villages  or  cross-roads,  where  there  is  not  at 
least  one  Christian  man  or  woman  who  could 
and  would  hold  public  services  for  worship  if 
the  senseless  prejudice  against  reading  prayers 
could  be  put  aside.  There  are  books  of  prayer 
compiled  from  the  best  sources,  made  largely  for 
this  purpose,  and  there  are  books  of  sermons, 
written  by  the  best  men  in  England,  Scotland 
and  America,  that  with  slight  changes  would 
be  found  as  good  certainly  as  the  average  ser¬ 
mons  delivered  in  any  Church. 

The  editor  of  The  Evangelist  or  any  well  in¬ 
formed  minisier  can  indicate  where  such  books 
can  be  found,  and  the  writer  of  this  paper  will 
gladly  furnish  forms  of  prayer  for  public  worship, 
without  charge,  to  any  one  who  has  a  serious 
desire  to  consider  this  subject.  A.  B.  C. 

THAT  THEY  MAY  BE  ONE. 

By  Winthrop  S.  Gilman. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  prayer  of  our 
Saviour  for  the  unity  of  his  people  can  possibly 
be  left  unanswered.  In  these  latter  days  signs 
are  numerous  in  the  direction  of  its  fulfilment. 
The  attention  of  Christendom  is,  from  year  to 
year,  directed  with  growing  earnestness  to  this 
grand  consummation. 

It  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  the 
realization  of  the  Saviour’s  desire  for  oneness 
among  his  followers  will  far  transcend  our  weak 
understanding  of  what  true  Christian  unity  is. 
For  example,  we  cannot  seriously  expect  that  the 
Episcopalian  will  ever  abandon  his  peculiar  ideas 
of  church  polity,  and  his  worship  by  forms, 
and  come  into  the  Presbyterian  Church;  nor 
that  the  Presbyterian  should  relinquish  the 
pristine  form  of  church  government,  and  accept 
the  Episcopal ;  nor  that  the  Baptist  should  ever 
to  the  end  of  time  give  over  hie  peculiar  beliefs, 
in  which  he  differs  from  other  equally  zeal¬ 
ous  and  loyal  followers  of  Christ.  Unity  is  not 
likely  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a  revolution¬ 
ary  way  as  this, 

Christian  unity,  if  it  is  to  be  realized  in  any 
powerful  degree,  must  be  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
mon  rally,  with  renewed  fervor,  around  the 
person  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
“That  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,”  is  a  prayer 
that  covers  a  unity  more  “manifold”  than  it 
has  yet  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  men  to 
conceive.  Like  the  unity  in  the  natural  world, 
the  harmony  of  the  church  of  the  near  future 
may  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  utmost  variety 
of  individual  sentiment  and  preference  on  the 
part  of  the  numerous  members  of  Christ’s  body. 

We  may  well  rejoice  at  every  sincere  and  ear¬ 
nest  effort  that  is  made  in  the  direction  of 
Christian  oneness.  Such  labors  cannot  possibly 
be  spent  in  vain,  if  directed  by  unwavering  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  While 
the  precise  form  which  this  unity  will  ulti¬ 
mately  take  IS  now  hidden  from  our  eyes,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  more  glorious 
in  reality  than  our  feeble  faith,  or  our  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge,  can  at  the  present  conceive.  It 
will  be  a  real  unity,  not  a  fictitious,  not  a 
merely  organic,  or  outward,  one;  real,  because 
founded  on  a  sincere  desire  to  emulate  humbly, 
and  with  an  unction  from  on  high,  the  charac¬ 
ter,  and  to  live  strictly  by  the  precepts  of  Him 
who  prayed  “that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast 
loved  me  may  be  in  them  and  I  in  them.” 
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A  National  Church.  By  William  Keed  Hunt- 
iogtoD.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $1. 

This  little  book  has  worth  and  signihcance  out 
of  proportion  to  its  size.  It  consists  of  the 
Bedell  Lectures  for  1897,  by  the  zealous  and 
large  minded  rector  of  Grace  Church,  and  de¬ 
serves  the  larger  audience  it  will  reach  in 
printed  form.  Dr.  Huntington  is  an  untiring 
advocate  of  Christian  unification.  His  previous 
books,  “The  Church  Idea,’’  and  “The  Peace 
of  the  Church,’’  are  essays  towards  a  practical 
attainment  of  this  most  desirable  end.  In  these 
lectures  he  first  argues  for  economical  church 
unity  on  theoretical  grounds.  His  philosophy 
is  cogent  and  his  theology  Scriptural.  The 
Roman  theory,  he  admits,  has  great  potency 
because  in  the  line  of  Christ's  own  purpose  of 
an  all-embracing  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It 
fails  in  making  a  fallible  man  the  infallible 
arbiter;  whereas,  the  true  source  of  authority 
is  in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  promised 
to  the  whole  Church.  But  how  is  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  as  imparted  to  the  Church  of  all  the 
world,  to  be  known  ?  The  theory  of  the  writer, 
which  he  calls  the  ecumenical  theory,  points  in 
the  direction  of  a  periodic  General  Council, 
such  as  once  decided  points  of  doctrine,  ritual 
and  morale  for  Christendom.  He  sees  the  lead¬ 
ing  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  theological  and 
ethical  Zeitgeist,  which  settles  many  such  ques¬ 
tions  in  every  age,  without  the  exercise  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority.  But  as  a  means  of  approach 
to  actual,  visible  unity  among  the  manifold  sec¬ 
tions  of  divided  Christendom,  he  proposes  a 
composite  National  Church  which  shall  include 
in  a  kind  of  conciliar  federation  all  churches 
of  every  constitution  and  ritual.  The  unit  of 
organization  would  be  a  county  diocese  under 
an  elective  president.  These  county  Episcopal 
superintendents,  with  lay  delegates,  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  State  Council  meeting  once  in  three 
years;  and  a  two- fold  representation  from  the 
State  organizations  would  meet  once  in  nine  or 
ten  years  as  a  bi-cameral  Church  Congress,  to 
consult  and,  perhaps,  legislate  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  Church  of  Christ  within  national 
bounds.  The  element  of  authority  is  studiously 
left  in  the  background.  Unity  in  diversity  is 
the  dominant  note  of  the  theory.  It  is  a  truly 
Christian  ideal,  and  the  spirit  of  its  advocate  is 
nobly  catholic  and  Christ-like.  This  tentative 
scheme  may  appeal  convincingly  to  American 
Christians  by  the  end  of  the  coming  century,  or 
even  sooner.  To  pray  and  labor  for  some  such 
fulfillment  of  our  Saviour’s  Passover  eve  prayer 
is  the  duty  of  all  who  profess  to  seek  the  ends 
for  which  He  lived,  died  and  now  reigns.  Dr 
Huntington  deserves  a  high  degree  among  the 
genuine  seekers  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth. 

The  Baptist  Principle  in  Application  to  Bap¬ 
tism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  By  William  C. 
Wilkinson,  D.D.  New  and  Enlarged  Edi¬ 
tion.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Pub¬ 
lication  Society.  $1.25. 

The  principle  which  the  author  claims  as  a 
Baptist  possession  is  that  of  “obedience  to 
Christ.’’  The  pretension  is  put  forth  with  a 
perfect  confidence,  and  with  a  degree  of  assur¬ 
ance  which  strikes  the  reader  with  some  sur¬ 
prise,  which  is  increased  when  he  finds  that  the 
scope  of  such  “obedience”  is  restricted  in  the 
discussions  of  these  pages  to  the  subjects  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  No  allowance 
is  made  in  the  “principle”  for  any  different  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  the  author  decidedly  objects 
to  being  called  a  bigot.  The  reasoning  runs 
thus:  Christ  commands  believers  to  be  baptized; 
to  be  baptized  properly  is  to  be  immersed; 


therefore,  obedience  to  Christ  requires  that  we 
be  immersed.  From  this  are  derived  several 
corollaries.  Christ  commands  believers  to  be 
baptized;  believers  can  only  be  such  after  they 
have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion ;  hence, 
infant  baptism  is  an  ordinance  lacking  in  author¬ 
ity  and  contrary  to  Christ’s  command.  Onlv 
those  who  have  been  baptized  may  partake  at 
the  Lord’s  table;  hence,  close  communion.  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  depends  upon  the  prem¬ 
ise,  and  to  claim  an  exclusive  proprietary  right 
to  this  “principle”  on  such  a  basis  is  quite 
amusing. 

Tbe  term  “close  communion,”  is  opprobri¬ 
ous;  nut  BO  “restricted  communion”;  hence 
the  author  perfers  the  latter,  and  makes  quite 
an  argument  for  it  based  on  the  tu  qiioque  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  one  of  tbe  most  amusing  and  edifying 
things  in  the  book  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  this  “Baptist  principle”  of  “obedi¬ 
ence”  does  not  apply  to  feet-washing.  This  is 
a  case  of  eclectic  literalism. 

Christian  Greece  and  Living  Greek.  By  Dr. 
Achilles  Rose.  Peri  Hellados  Publication 
Office,  126  East  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New 
York. 

We  commend  this  book  to  all  who  would  know 
what  the  “Concert  of  European  powers”  mean^ 
to  a  struggling  kingdom  and  people  used  as  a 
“buffer  state”  between  tbe  unspeakable  Turk 
and  civilized  “Westerns.”  Tbe  historical  chap 
tore  of  the  work  are  a  revelation  of  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  “the  disgraceful  deals  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  whose  victim  the  kingdom  of  Greece  has 
been.”  The  story  is  simply  told  with  great 
candor  and  quiet  reserve,  but  it  carries  a  lesson 
that  moves  the  heart  and  stirs  the  indignation  of 
dispassionate  and  perhaps  indifferent  observers. 
How  hard  is  it  for  a  people  like  the  Greeks  or 
the  Armenians  to  get  a  hearing!  What  “politi¬ 
cal  necessities”  demand  silence ;  what  diplomatic 
falsehoods,  deceptions,  subterfuges  are  indulged 
by  ministries  and  cabinets  that  are  called  Chris¬ 
tian  I  The  history  of  Greece  from  the  fall  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  up  to  this  hour  is  a 
tragedy  and  the  final  deliverance  in  1821-1823, 
was  more  painfully  sad  and  disappointing,  more 
shamefully  mismanaged  and  limited,  more 
wretchedly  hampered  and  hindered  in  every 
possible  way,  than  is  easily  conceivable,  con¬ 
sidering  tbe  popular  sentiment  roused  by  such 
Philbellenes  as  Byron,  Erskine,  Gladstone  and 
tbe  Genevan  banker  Eguard.  Think  of  the 
massacre  of  Chios,  and  then  hear  men  talking  of 
Navarino  as  a  blunder  I 

But  let  our  readers  turn  to  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Rose’s  book  for  information.  There  is  a  histori¬ 
cal  sketch  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  showing 
tbe  most  extraordinary  misrepresentations  which 
have  held  on  till  very  recently ;  a  second  chapter 
exposes  the  “erroneous  views  which  have  pre 
vailed  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Greek  of 
to-day  to  the  Greek  of  the  classical  period,  ” 
with  a  chapter  on  “absurd  ideas  in  vogue  in 
regard  to  Greek  pronunciation”  ;  a  fourth  chap¬ 
ter  gives  the  misery  of  the  Turkish  bondage 
and  “their spiritual  and  political  resurrection”; 
then  follows  one  on  tbe  wrongs  done  to  the 
Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  in  which 
some  American  shipping  firms  are  involved  and 
“Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman”  is  pretty  severely  handled ; 
then  “the  kingdom  of  Greece  before  the  war  of 
1897,”  and  an  “Epilogue,”  which  should  be 
read  before  Dr.  Hepworth  has  time  to  get  in  his 
Armenian  discoveries.  This  is  the  merest  hint 
as  to  the  intrinsic  interest  and  pertinency  of 
the  book,  the  only  unprejudiced  and  patriotic 
plea  for  the  Greeks,  which  has  escaped  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  and  politics  and  politicians. 
Let  tbe  Greeks  be  heard  !  Let  tbe  list  of  Pbil> 


bellenes  grow  to  a  grand  majority  in  Europe  and 
America  that  shall  make  itself  heard  in  behalf  of 
justice  and  humanity! 

The  scholarly  chapters  are  as  admirable  as  the 
statesmanlike  and  patriotic  ones.  They  should 
lead  to  a  Greek  revival.  We  think  the  univer¬ 
sity  wars  of  “Greeks  and  Trojans”  might  be 
fought  over  again.  We  join  the  Greeks! 

The  Story  of  the  Rheingold.  Told  for  Young 
People.  Illustrated.  By  Anna  Alice  Chapin. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.25. 

Tbe  music  of  Wagner  and  his  mythology  are 
inseparably  associated;  and  this  book  is  a  won¬ 
derful  in  look  upon  the  mystery  and  meaning  of 
tbe  great  master’s  work.  It  contains  the  four 
operas.  The  Rheingold,  The  Warrior  Goddess 
(Die  Walkurel,  Siegfried,  and  The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods  (Gotterdammerung),  which  constitute 
Wagner’s  “Nibelungen  Cycle,”  culled  from  the 
great  Teutonic  myths  or  “Nibelungenlied,  ” 
which  simplifying  the  complicated  and  contra¬ 
dictory  series  of  traditions,  makes  four  distinct 
eras  or  episodes  easily  understood  and  remem¬ 
bered.  Now  that  these  operas  are  domesticated 
in  this  country,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  familiar 
with  their  names  and  the  massive  splendors  of 
their  musical  rendering.  Our  music  lovers  have 
felt  their  power,  and  enjoyed  their  melodic  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  now  it  is  time  for  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  things  which  tbe  new  music  sig¬ 
nifies,  in  the  rendering  of  which  it  finds  scope 
for  its  vast  resources  of  expression. 

The  service  rendered  by  Miss  Chapin  to  tbe 
young  people  is  equally  helpful  to  us  all.  There 
are  few,  save  the  very  learned,  who  will  not  find, 
the  Introduction  of  this  book  suggestive.  The 
careful  analysis  of  the  foundation  myths  on  which 
W’agner  has  built  bis  immortal  structure,  is  a 
labor  of  skill  and  patience,  an  overture  to  tbe 
whole  “Ring”  or  Cycle,  We  get  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  breathe  tbe  spirit  of  the  intensely 
tragic  and  marvelously  beautiful  and  weird 
mythology  out  of  which  like  a  true  magician, 
Wagner  has  drawn  the  figures  of  his  play,  and 
to  which  he  has  set  musical  forms  of  correspond¬ 
ing  splendor  and  power.  There  have  been  hand¬ 
books  of  the  operas  in  several  languages  and 
helps  to  the  music  have  not  been  wanting,  but 
this  little  book,  without  pretence,  technicality, 
nor  any  controversy,  takes  up  tbe  story  of  the 
Rheingold  and  carries  it  through  to  the  end  of 
tbe  “Golden  Age,”  out  of  which  a  better  and 
truer  has  sprung,  with  a  delightful  sincerity  and 
a  simplicity  most  eloquent  and  charming. 

Parables  for  School  and  Home.  By  W'endell 
P.  Garrison.  Longmans,  Green  and  Com¬ 
pany.  New  York.  $1.25. 

“He  wrote  the  stories  for  us  to  learn  to  spell 
and  think  and  live  pleasant  and  to  be  noble.” 
This  is  one  of  a  number  of  notes  of  “Apprecia¬ 
tion”  with  which  Mr.  Garrison  has  prefaced 
this  little  volume.  Another  says:  “To  teach  us 
to  think,  and  if  you  do  not  come  out  first  do  not 
give  up,  but  try,  try  again.”  We  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  on  getting  such  proofs  of  the  value  of 
these  parables  to  tbe  scholars  for  whom  he  pre¬ 
pared  them,  the  author  should  feel  like  giving 
them  to  a  larger  audience,  and  we  are  sure  that 
many  teachers  will  be  glad  he  has  done  so,  and 
that  scholars  will  find  tbe  volume  much  more 
interesting  than  most  reading  books. 

The  average  boy  or  girl  likes  to  be  treated  as 
an  intelligent  thinking  being,  and  would  rather 
read  something  a  little  over  than  under  his  or 
her  comprehension.  The  constant  allusions  to 
famous  men  and  places  and  books  will  induce 
the  readers  to  search  elsewhere  for  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subjects  discussed,  and  the 
unusual  titles  and  the  fine  wood-cuts  by  Gustav 
Kruell  will  combine  to  awaken  interest.  “Mob” 
is  beaded  by  a  view  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
and  the  danger  of  disorder  and  mob  rule  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  incident  of  tbe  cholera  mobs  in 
Paris  in  1832.  “Vicissitude”  has  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Parthenon  and  what  boy  would  not 
be  interested  in  looking  further  to  see  the  con- 
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aectioD  between  tbe  two.  A  view  of  Gibraltar 
prefaces  the  Parable  on  “Contempt,”  which 
opens  with  a  reference  to  Mr.  Emerson’s  fable 
of  the  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel.  The  book 
is  beautifully  printed  on  good  paper,  and  well 
although  plainly  bound,  and  is  to  be  in  every 
way  commended. 

The  Christ  of  Yesterday,  To-dav  and  For¬ 
ever  ;  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Ezra  Hoyt 
Byington,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The  Puritan 
in  England  and  New  England.”  Roberts 
Brothers.  81.50. 

These  nineteen  sermons  make  a  very  pleasant 
gift  to  the  people  of  the  author’s  former  charges 
to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  and  an  excellent 
volume  for  circulating  wholesome  truth,  in  good 
English,  spoken  in  sincerity,  charity  and  real 
persuasiveness.  The  purpose  of  preaching  is  set 
forth  in  tbe  preface:  the  writer  shows  his  spirit 
and  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  times^2>° 
giving  his^, view  of  pulpit  service.  He  is  con¬ 
servative  and  correct;  the  “sense  of  personal 
freedom  and  responsibility”  must  be  appealed 
to  and  brought  to  the  front.  A  Christian  is 
not  a  creature  of  manipulation  and  subservi¬ 
ency.  but  a  man  in  action  and  up  to  his  best. 
The  domination  of  truth  must  be  divine  and 
thoroughly  personal  in  its  application  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  appeal  must  be  to  the  whole  man 
and  not  merely  to  bis  emotions.  The  religious 
nature  is  not  in  the  nerves,  but  in  the  brain, 
fibre  and  muscle  also.  Dr.  Byington  is  a  preacher 
of  good  sense,  excellent  scholarship,  sound  con¬ 
viction,  wide  knowledge  and  true  piety.  There 
is  no  pretence,  no  extravagance,  no  fear,  no  lack 
of  faith;  a  manly  Christian  teacher  whom  it  is 
good  to  hear  and  heed. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Alaska;  Its  Neglected  Past;^Its  Brilliant  Fu¬ 
ture,  by  Bushrod  Washington  James,  is  a  hand¬ 
book  of  description,  narrative,  illustration, 
exploration,  explanation  and  exposition  as  to 
Alaska;  a  guide  book,  a  history  and  general 
summary  for  tbe  new  province.  There  is  some 
repetition  and  the  sequence  of  chapters  is  almost 
accidental ;  but  the  writer’s  enthusiasm  and 
manifest  effort  to  interest  and  instruct  com¬ 
mends  him  as  a  cicerone  and  compels  attention. 
Just  now  the  public  mind  is  ready  to  hear  from 
the  great  “Northwest,”  and  whatever  touches 
the  welfare  of  our  Arctic  territory  is  incredibly 
interesting  to  those  whose  fate  or  friends  are 
thrown  into  its  reluctant  embraces.  Mr.  James 
is  a  poet  by  preference,  but  he  has  harnessed 
himself  to  prose  and  statistics,  to  maps,  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  statistics  with  such  honest  good  will 
that  he  merits  our  thanks.  The  fortunes  of 
Alaska  will  form  tbe  next  chapter  of  our  history 
and  will  no  doubt  fulfil  the  prophecies  of  Sum¬ 
ner  and  Seward  at  tbe  time  of  its  purchase  from 
Russia.  Railways,  telegraphs,  steamship  lines, 
follow  the  gold  crusaders;  the  “Eldorado”  is 
now  under  the  polar  stars;  but  its  wealth  is 
tropical  and  the  pains  of  its  conquest,  let  us 
hope,  may  be  short.  (The  Sunshine  Publishing 
Company.  $1.50.) 

The  Investment  of  Influence,  is  a  new  proof  of 
the  growing  power  and  value  of  the  mind  and 
heart  that  guides  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  who  seems  to  have  caught  tbe 
popular  ear  and  won  tbe  hearty  approval  of 
scholarly  thoughtful  readers.  He  interprets  the 
divine  message  to  mankind  in  a  masterly  way 
and  in  such  a  unique  and  fascinating  style  that 
one  of  our  prominent  reviewers  “predicts  for 
him  a  permanent  place  among  the  greatest  Chris¬ 
tian  thinkers  of  his  time. ”  In  this  book  he 
seeks  to  prove  the  debt  of  wealth  to  poverty, 
the  debt  of  wisdom  to  ignorance,  tbe  debt  of 
strength  to  weakness — a  warning  to  men  lest 
their  effort  for  self-development  and  self  preser¬ 
vation  degenerate  into  seltishness.  This  book  as 
well  as  “A  Man’s  Value  to  Society,”  which  has 


had  such  a  phenominal  sale,  ought  to  be  in  every 
well-chosen  library.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  $1.25.) 

Miss  Wilkins  appears  in  a  new  guise  as  a 
child’s  poet.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  tbe 
author  of  her  sad  New  England  tales  has  such 
a  close  sympathy  for  the  little  people.  Her 
sympathy  evidently  goes  out  to  those  Puritan 
children  who  had  to  take  life  so  much  more 
seriously  than  our  young  people  do,  and  thus  her 
title  of  Once  Upon  A  Time,  seems  particularly 
well  chosen.  “Tbe  Tithing  Man”  brings  back 
that  dread  figure  with  great  distinctness,  and 
“The  Puritan  Doll,”  which  tells  how  “They 
never  made  merry  on  Christmas  Day,”  will 
make  the  modern  little  girl  rejoice  that  she  did 
not  come  into  the  world  a  century  earlier.  The 
verses  on  “Caraway”  will  recall  many  an  amus¬ 
ing  picture  to  older  readers  who  can  look  back 
to  the  old  village  church  and  see  “tbe  Meetin’ 
Seed”  passed  around  by  tbe  dear  old  grand¬ 
mothers  who,  in  spite  of  their  stern  up  bringing, 
felt  a  sympathy  for  the  restless  little  bodies  that 
had  to  sit  still  so  long.  There  are  songs  of 
brownies  and  fairies  and  some  of  modern  times, 
but  tbe  writer  is  more  at  home  in  the  old  Ne'* 
England  days,  and  both  children  and  grown  ups 
will  enjoy  her  pictures  of  a  life  that  is  fast  pass 
ing  away,  (Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton.  $1. ) 

The  social  question  has  been  attacked  at  its 
domestic  centre  by  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
with  a  brisk  vigor  in  his  book.  Paste  Jeu'cls. 
For  his  own  sake,  we  hope  it  is  not  wholly  auto¬ 
biographical  ;  and  we  hope  that  his  neighbors 
will  be  merciful  if  it  shall  be  found  that  be 
spied  upon  their  household  affairs.  This  “Thad- 
deus”  is  not  the  prince  of  “Warsaw,”  of  whom 
such  histories  of  heart  break  and  conquest  are 
recorded ;  but  when  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of 
life  below  stairs  in  its  connections  and  collisions 
with  life  above  stairs  are  recounted  by  the  wise 
and  the  witty,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  effec¬ 
tive  and  moving  to  a  degree.  There  is  a  funny 
picture  of  tho  office  boy  who  put  on  airs  to  the 
char  woman,  who  was  himself  put  down  by  the 
bookkeeper,  who  was  in  turn  made  unhappy  by 
the  chief  clerk,  and  he  in  bis  turn  by  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  he  by  hie  wife  and  she  by  the  “cook.” 
That  completes  the  circle ;  Emerson  might  have 
preached  about  it;  Mr.  Bangs  has  given  us 
sections  and  arcs,  chords  and  radii;  the  law  of 
the  predatory  fishes  seems  to  hold  above  the 
surface.  Just  how  merry  one  can  be  over  the 
disaster  and  crash  of  the  house  keeper’s  kingdom, 
we  may  learn  from  these  sketches.  The  mastery 
of  style  is  sometimes  a  help  to,  and  sometimes 
a  token  of,  the  mastery  of  one’s  temper.  Proba 
bly  “Mrs.  Thaddeus”  knows  all  about  that;  we 
incline  to  think  her  happy  in  having  such  a 
chronicler.  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
$1.) 

The  success  of  W.  W.  Jacob’s  amusing  stories, 
“Many  Cargoes,”  issued  last  summer,  assures  a 
warm  welcome  to  this  later  volume.  The  Skip¬ 
per's  Wooing,  which  appeared  for  the  holidays. 
Tbe  tale  which  gives  title  to  the  book  is  longer 
than  any  of  the  former  collection,  and  is  a  most 
absurd  yarn,  just  such  an  one  as  we  could  im¬ 
agine  some  jolly  old  tar  spinning  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  group  in  tbe  forecastle  between 
watches  on  a  summer  cruise,  but  the  second 
story,  “The  Brown  Man’s  Servant,”  is  of  a 
very  different  nature,  a  blood  curdling  tale  of 
theft,  murders,  and  all  kinds  of  horrors  to  give 
one  a  nightmare  if  read  in  the  evening.  (F.  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.  $1. ) 

The  Morning  Watch  or  Thoughts  for  the 
Quiet  Hour  is  a  compilation  of  daily  readings 
to  aid  the  spiritual  growth  of  young  Christian 
Endeavorers  by  Belle  M.  Brain,  wbo  dedicates 
her  little  volume  to  tbe  memory  of  her  “beloved 
friend  and  pastor,”  Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit, 
D.  D.  Each  month  is  given  to  selections  from 


tbe  works  of  one  author,  accompanied  by  his 
portrait.  Thus  we  have  January  with  Andrew 
Murray,  February  with  Francis  E.  Clark,  March 
with  Miss  Havergal,  April  with  the  eloquent 
London  preacher,  Spurgeon,  and  so  on  through 
the  year.  There  are  many  suggestions  and 
beautiful  passages  each  prefaced  with  a  verse  of 
Scripture.  The  book  is  well  printed,  strongly 
bound  in  blue  and  gold,  and  comes  put  up  in  a 
box,  and  will  prove  attractive  as  well  as  helpful 
to  the  young  people.  (United  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor;  Boston,  Chicago.  $1.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  leading  article  of  the  last  Forum  is  by  Sir 
Clements  R.  Markham,  the  President  of  the 
International  Geographical  Congress  on  “An¬ 
tarctic  Exploration  and  Its  Importanc.  ”  He 
makes  bis  readers  feel  that  the  South  Pole 
Expedition  ought  to  bring  back  very  important 
information  not  only  as  to  the  geography  of  that 
unknown  region,  but  also  in  magnetic  and  mete¬ 
orological  observations,  and  also  wonder  how  it 
has  happened  in  this  age  of  restless  activity  and 
exploration  that  it  has  been  fifty  years  since  any¬ 
one  has  attempted  to  penetrate  these  mysterious 
lands  and  seas. 

Mr.  R.  R.  McBurney.  General  Secretary  of  the 
Y'oung  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  New  York 
has  written  a  circular  letter  to  the  Secretaries 
of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  recommending  their 
reading  and  securing  for  the  libraries  of  their 
various  associations.  Uncle  John  Vussar,  or 
The  Fight  of  Faith,  which  he  considers  a  very 
helpful  and  inspiring  biography  of  a  most  earnest 
and  successful  Christian  worker.  Dr.  Cuyler 
has  written  eloquently  of  “Uncle  John”  in  his 
communications  to  The  Evangelist. 

A  story  of  Jewish  life  should  be  of  special 
interest  now  that  the  famous  Dreyfus  case  is 
forcing  the  race  question  upon  the  attention  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  name  Polish  Jew  does 
not  bring  a  pleasant  picture  before  our  Ameri¬ 
can  eyes,  we  think  only  of  the  dirty  emigrants 
we  have  seen  in  the  steerage  of  our  ocean  steam¬ 
ers.  or  of  tbe  unattractive  homes  and  groups  to 
be  found  in  our  crowded  East  Side  tenements 
and  sweat  shops,  but  now  we  are  promised  an 
interesting  story  of  Jewish  life  in  Poland. 
Meir  Ezofovitch,  translated  from  the  Polish  of 
Eliza  Orzeszko,  by  Iza  Y’oung.  The  author 
although  unknown  in  this  country  has  won  a 
high  place  in  her  own  land,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  authors  by  conti¬ 
nental  critics,  her  works  having  been  translated 
into  almost  every  language  but  English,  and 
frequently  dramatized.  The  translation  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  W.  L.  Allison  and  Company,  New 
York. 

A  work  on  The  Essentials  of  Argumentation, 
by  E.  J.  MacEwan,  M.A.,  is  announced  for 
early,  publication  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
It  is  designed  to  provide  material  for  a  course 
such  as  President  Eliot  has  long  advocated: 
“practice  in  argumentative  composition,  in  the 
logical  and  persuasive  development  of  argument, 
starting  from  well  selected  premises  and  brought 
to  a  just  conclusion ;  a  course  pursued  not 
through  abstract  logical  formulas,  but  in  con¬ 
crete  form.”  It  is  believed  that  the  book  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  classes  in  colleges  and 
technical  schools  and  to  any  who  wish  for  help 
in  practical  logic. 

In  his  new  book.  Evolution  and  Effort,  about 
to  be  published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
Mr.  Edmond  Kelly  analyzes  some  of  the  causes 
leading  to  the  results  of  the  November  election 
in  our  city  and  discusses  the  future  of  civic 
government  from  tbe  philosophical  point  of  view 
as  distinguished  from  the  purely  practical  side. 

The  new  series  of  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  striking  de¬ 
scriptions  of  “Tbe  Workers”  will  begin  in  the 
March  number  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  and  will 
deal  largely  with  the  vast  “army  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed”  in  Chicago.  Mr.  W.  R.  Leigh  has 
spent  the  fall  and  winter  there  making  sketches 
of  dives,  station  houses,  poormen’s  reading- 
rooms,  etc.,  to  illustrate  tbe  articles  which  will 
deal  with  an  entirely  different  set  of  experiences 
and  characters  from  those  treated  in  the  first 
series.  Another  feature  of  interest  in  this  same 
magazine  will  be  Dr.  Brigg’s  account  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  cash  book  of  the  oldest  missionary 
society  in  the  world  organized  in  England  in 
1049  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New 
England,  a  book  which  bad  been  lost  for  over 
two  hundred  years  when  the  learned  theologian 
discovered  it. 
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THE  REUGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Scottish  American  comments  on  the  repre¬ 
hensible  course  of  several  of  our  dailies  in  the 
matter  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  and  its  pas¬ 
tor  : 

The  unreliability  and  unscrupulousness  of  the 
American  Press  has  long  been  a  matter  of  noto¬ 
riety  ;  but  it  was  never  more  conspicuously 
shown,  in  regard  at  least  to  affairs  at  our  own 
door,  than  it  has  been  of  late  in  connection  with 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  To 
read  some  of  the  sensational  prints,  not  to  speak 
of  looking  at  their  illustrations,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  church  was  rent  irrecoverably  in 
twain  ;  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  and  his 
elders  entertained  the  bitterest  feelings  to  each 
other ;  that  all  the  representatives  of  wealth, 
social  importance  and  respectability  were  going 
to  sever  their  connection  with  the  congregation 
and  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  day 
the  church  building  had  to  be  sold  at  auction 
to  pay  its  debts.  How  absurd  all  this  is  is  well 
known  to  the  congregation,  but  few  of  them  read 
the  papers  in  question,  and  possibly  it  is  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  that  makes  the  newspaper 
conductors  so  reckless  in  spreading  mis  informa¬ 
tion  about  it.  All  apparently  that  is  desired  is 
to  have  a  sensation  of  some  kind,  and  with  this 
object  in  view  the  newspaper  sleuths— they  are 
unworthy  of  being  called  reporters — haunt  the 
church  every  Sunday  eager,  by  means  of  eaves 
dropping  or  otherwise,  to  get  some  morsel  of 
news  which  they  can  magnify  and  distort  for  the 
delectation  of  their  ignorant  readers.  All  tne 
facts  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hall's  relations  with  hie 
kirk  session  and  people  have  been  published  in 
The  Scottish-American.  And  surely  they  were 
simple  enough!  After  an  active  ministry  of  48 
years,  for  over  thirty  of  which  he  has  been  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  leading  Piesbyterian  church  of  this 
country,  Dr.  Hall  not  unnaturally  commenced  to 
think  and  speak  about  the  necessity  of  retiring; 
the  kirk  session  after  a  time  acknowledged  that 
it  might  be  well  to  give  him  a  colleague  and 
successor.  Dr.  Hall  to  become  pastor  emeritus 
with  a  handsome  allowance;  when,  however, 
the  resignation  of  their  pastor  was  announced  the 
congregation  unanimously  protested  against  it, 
and  Dr.  Hall  was  induced  to  withdraw  it. 
There  practically  the  matter  ends.  Dr.  Hall— 
though  it  was  hardly  necessary — has  been  granted 
a  new  lease  of  popularity,  and  those  who  have 
heard  him  preach  recently  recognize  that  he  has 
buckled  on  his  armour  for  a  fresh  crusade 
against  wickedness. 


The  Congregationalist  holds  in  the  highest 
respect  the  pastor  who  is  intellectually  as  well 
as  spiritually  equipped  for  the  discharge  of  his 
great  calling : 

We  no  more  sympathize  with  those  who  say 
they  prefer  to  possess  the  power  of  God  rather 
than  the  power  of  a  trained  intellect  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  than  we  sympathize  with  those 
who  prefer  the  power  of  prayer  to  the  service  of 
a  skilled  physician  in  sickness.  Faith  without 
works  is  dead  in  either  case.  The  man  who 
attempts  to  win  sinful  men  to  Christ,  and  who 
does  not  use  all  his  opportunities  to  inform 
and  discipline  and  strengthen  hie  mind  for  his 
work,  simply  tries  to  make  God  responsible  for 
his  laziness.  His  fervid  assertions  of  his  confi¬ 
dential  relations  with  the  Almighty  will  not  be 
likely  to  deceive  many  besides  himself.  There 
are  too  many  who  claim  indorsement  from  God 
to  preach  and  heal  who  belittle  the  gospel  by 
their  loudly  professed  indifference  to  means 
which  they  might  appropriate  to  make  the  gos 
pel  effective.  The  man  who  has  really  conse 
crated  himself  to  spreading  the  gospel  of  Christ 
will  keep  his  body,  mind  and  spirit  in  the  best 
condition  for  most  effective  service.  Health, 
learning  and  piety  go  together  in  this,  the  work 
which  calls  for  all  there  is  in  a  man,  and  if  he 
professes  his  indifference  to  any  one  of  the 
three  in  the  calling  which  he  claims  to  have  bad 
from  God  it  is  a  pretty  safe  inference  that  he 
is  deficient  in  the  others  also. 

He  is  a  wise  pastor  who  knows  how  to  make 
good  use  of  Christian  literature.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  mere  distribution 
of  tracts  and  the  request,  coupled  with  a  reason, 
t)  read  a  carefully  selected  article  in  the  family 
paper  or  a  chapter  in  a  thoughtfully  chosen 
book  An  illustration  is  before  us  in  a  pastor’s 
letter  to  the  author  of  that  excellent  little  book, 
Steps  for  Beginners.  The  writer  has  a  country 
parish.  He  calls  at  a  farmhouse  where  the 
mother  is  an  earnest  Christian  and  says,  “1 
have  brought  you  this  book  to  help  you  in  train¬ 
ing  your  children  and  fitting  them  to  be  mem-  I 


bers  of  the  church.  I  will  call  again  soon  and 
we  will  talk  it  over.”  At  the  next  call  the 
book  is  the  basis  of  a  helpful  talk  on  the  relig¬ 
ious  training  of  the  children.  The  pastor  has 
also  a  ‘‘class  of  instruction”  for  young  people. 
At  one  meeting  each  month  the  members  of  the 
church  committee  and  all  who  are  trying  to 
live  as  Christians  are  freely  invited.  A  chapter 
of  the  little  book  forms  the  topic  for  prayer  and 
conference.  Thus,  when  the  members  of  the 
class  come  before  the  committee  to  unite  with 
the  church  they  meet  as  friends.  The  pastor 
seeks  those  who  do  not  understand  or  appreciate 
the  relations  they  have  assumed  with  the  church 
and  says,  ‘‘I  never  see  you  at  the  Lord’s  Supper 
or  at  the  prayer  meeting.  Here  is  a  little  book 
which  will  help  you  to  see  what  it  is  to  be  a 
Christian  and  a  church  member.  Read  it  for 
my  sake  and  your  own,  and  then  we  will  talk  it 
over.”  Thus  the  book  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  pastoral  work  which  greatly  strength¬ 
ens  the  pastor’s  influence. 


The  Christian  Advocate  has  the  following,  by 
way  of  inculcating  ‘‘Equality  in  God’s  House”  : 

In  Dr.  John  Hall’s  speech  at  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  withdrawal  of  his  resignation,  he 
advised  the  congregation  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  church,  and 
remarked  that  frequently  people  bad  said  to 
him  that  they  would  like  to  attend  bis  service 
regularly,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  because  they 
could  not  afford  it.  He  took  occasion  to  correct 
the  impression  that  seats  in  the  church  cost 
hundreds  of  dollars,  and  pointed  out  that  in 
the  gallery  they  can  be  obtained  for  five  dollars 
a  year. 

The  difficulty  we  presume  there  is  what  it  is 
commonly  found  to  he,  that  many  of  the  people 
who  have  but  live  dollars  to  pay  want  the  most 
eligible  pew  in  the  broad  aisle.  They  are  not 
willing  to  be  numbered  with  the  five  dollar  class. 
If  Dr.  Hall  can  inspire  his  people  with  a  dis¬ 
position  to  ignore  distinctions  founded  on 
wealth,  verily  the  latter  end  of  his  career  will  be 
better  than  its  beginning,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  will  be  a  light  to  the 
whole  earth. 

One  of  the  noblest  spectacles  we  have  ever 
seen  was  the  course  of  a  man  long  prosperous, 
by  inheritance  and  his  own  merits.  A  general 
panic  greatly  reduced  hie  wealth.  He  gave  up 
his  conspicuous  seat  and  took  one  quite  retired. 
At  last  he  was  forced  to  take  a  position  afford¬ 
ing  only  a  moderate  salary,  and  then,  sustained 
in  his  devotion  to  the  church  by  bis  wife  and 
Christian  children,  he  took  a  cheap  pew  in  the 
gallery,  from  which  the  whole  family  radiated 
light  and  hope  and  love  to  the  pastor  in  the 
pulpit,  which  made  them  more  inspiring  than 
in  the  days  when  they  sat  nearer,  and  knew  not 
the  need  of  sacrificing  the  external  indications 
of  prosperity  to  their  zeal  for  the  bouse  of  God. 


The  Outlook  is  confident  tha^  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  has  made  no  mistake  in  calling  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  of  the  Central  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, 
to  its  vacant  pulpit.  He  is  a  native  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Ohio,  and  thirty'eight  years  of  age : 

He  graduated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  spent  some  time  in  educational  work,  and 
then  studied  law  in  Ohio.  Afterward  he  went 
to  Boston  to  continue  his  studies,  and  there 
came  under  the  infiuence  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
which  led  him  to  give  up  the  law  and  study  for 
the  ministry.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston 
School  of  Theology.  He  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Central  Church  of  Chelsea  for  about  ten  years 
and  a  half,  and  has  had  a  singularly  successful 
pastorate.  He  is  an  all-round  man,  excellent 
both  as  preacher  and  pastor.  He  is  remarkable 
especially  for  system  in  bis  work.  He  always 
preaches  without  notes,  and  his  style,  while  not 
oratorical,  is  direct,  perspicuous,  and  attractive. 
He  will  be  interested  not  only  in  the  work  of  the 
church,  but  also  in  the  life  of  the  city.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  in  the 
temperance  movement  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston ; 
he  will  not  be  lees  active  elsewhere.  Nearly  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  pulpit  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  became  vacant.  If  reports  are  correct,  the 
first  person  approached  by  the  committee  was 
Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren),  of  Liverpool, 
but  he  could  not  think  of  making  a  change  of 
country.  The  next  was  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  next  President  Raymond,  of  Union 
College,  who  has  long  and  satisfactorily  supplied 
the  pulpit.  While  it  is  probable  that  any  one  of 
these  gentlemen  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
the  church,  it  is.  we  believe,  also  true  that  not 
one  of  them  was  formally  called. 


The  Christian  Register  of  Boston,  now  in  its 
seventy  seventh  volume,  has  renewed  its  youth, 
and  more  than  that,  for,  typographically,  it  is 
handsomer  than  ever  before.  And  we  entertain 
a  high  respect  for  its  traditions,  for  it  was  once 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Mumford,  than 
whom  we  have  never  known  a  man  of  finer  qual¬ 
ities.  The  Register  looks  on  the  bright  side  of 
things,  as  here  for  exampje: 

Selling  by  signals,  whether  at  the  stock  yard, 
on  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  on  ’Change,  furnishes 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
mutual  confidence  and  absolute  truthfulness  in 
all  the  primary  concerns  of  business.  Two  spec¬ 
ulators  may  do  their  beet  to  ruin  each  other 
in  a  ‘‘deal.”  A  body  of  speculators  may,  at 
times,  take  measures  which  are  opposed  to  the 
public  good  and  the  general  welfare.  But,  in 
the  great  majority  of  all  the  transactions  in 
which  they  do  business  with  one  another,  accu¬ 
racy  and  fidelity  are  the  principal  factors. 
With  a  slight  gesture,  and  a  display  of  some  or 
all  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  one  will  sell 
and  another  will  buy  from  one  to  five  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  without  any  other  formality 
excepting  the  naming  of  the  price.  With  the 
motions  of  their  whips,  without  a  scratch  of 
the  pen  across  the  tumult  of  a  stock  yard,  men 
will  buy  or  sell  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
cattle,  ft  is  all  done  on  honor,  not  on  paper. 
The  man  who  should  repudiate  a  contract  so 
made  would  instantly  lose  his  standing  with  his 
fellows,  and  become  an  outcast.  A  member  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  once  said  to  us, 
looking  at  the  tumult  in  the  wheat  pit,  ‘‘There 
is  more  honor  to  the  square  inch  in  this  place 
than  in  any  other  spot  in  the  world.”  Extend 
the  system  to  cover  all  the  transactions  of  com¬ 
merce — as  some  day  we  shall,  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion-then  the  world  will  have  one  good  thing 
accomplished. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder’s  London  correspond¬ 
ent  notes  that  not  many  years  since  a  movement 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  martyrs 
who  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Canterbury 
during  the  reign  of  Qu^en  Mary,  seemed  fairly 
under  way : 

The  proposal  was  cordially  approved  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Benson,  and  an  influential  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed.  But,  owing  to  the  various 
adverse  circumstances,  the  amount  raised  was 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  also 
found  that  the  site  of  the  martyrdom  would  not, 
for  a  considerable  time,  be  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument.  The  original  commit¬ 
tee,  with  the  addition  of  other  gentlemen  who 
are  interested  in  the  movement,  have  again  com¬ 
menced  action,  and  Dean  Farrar  has  consented 
to  join  them  in  bringing  the  matter  prominently 
before  the  public.  The  owner  of  the  Martyrs’ 
Field  estate  undertook  to  give  a  piece  of  land 
for  the  erection  of  the  monument  on  the  actual 
spot  traditionally  known  as  the  site  of  the 
martyrdom;  but  the  committee  have  found  it 
necessary  to  purchase  additional  space  in  order 
to  leave  the  memorial  clear  of  surrounding  build¬ 
ings.  The  monument,  a  granite  obelisk,  on  a 
marble  plinth  and  rock  base,  will  stand  on  the 
very  spot  on  which  the  forty  one  martyrs  suffered 
death,  and  the  surrounding  space  will  be  planted 
and  enclosed. 


The  Syracuse  Poet  well  says  that  if  European 
nations  judge  of  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  States  by  the  size  of  our  Regular  Army, 
they  make  a  great  mistake: 

The  American  people  indulge  in  considerable 
sport  over  their  little  handful  of  troops  and 
their  brilliant  Major  General  with  hie  gorgeous 
uniform.  But  they  know  that  back  of  tbe  25,- 
000  men  composing  the  Regular  Army  is  a 
mighty  reserve  force,  ample  to  defend  the  Nation 
against  any  foreign  foe. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  reports 
that  the  total  enrolled  militia  force  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  aggregates  114,  .362,  a  very  respectable 
army  in  itself.  But  behind  the  militia  the 
number  of  available  men  for  military  duty  is 
placed  at  10,301,339  If  tbe  fighting  strength 
of  the  Nation  were  called  into  action  10,(X)0,000 
men  could  take  the  field.  With  a  Navy  that 
already  commands  the  respect  of  tbe  world  and 
is  being  improved  every  year,  and  with  10,000,- 
000  men  available  for  military  duty,  should 
necessity  call.  Uncle  Sam  can  feel  reasonably 
safe  and  secure  against  foreign  invasion. 
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IX.— MOSES  ThE  LIBERATOR. 

Ex.  z.  28-zv.  21. 

The  important  historic  question  of  to-day’s 
lesson  is  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  with  the  name 
of  the  Pharaoh  under  whom  it  occurred.  Until 
two  years  ago  it  was  considered  certain  that  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression  was  the  great  Ramesee 
II.,  the  Sesostrie  of  Greek  historians,  and  that 
the  Exodus  occurred  under  hie  grandson,  Seti 
II.,  or  possibly  under  hie  eon,  Merenptah.  But 
between  two  and  three  years  ago  a  stele  or  tablet 
of  polished  stone  was  discovered  in  Egypt,  which 
contains  the  first  clear  allusion  to  the  Israelites 
ever  found  in  any  Elgpytian  inscription.  The 
tablet  is  dated  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Merenptah,  the  eon,  as  has  just  been  said,  of 
Rameses  II.,  commonly  called  tbe  Pharaoh  of 
the  Oppression,  and  it  speaks  of  the  Israelites  as 
at  that  tune  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  date 
of  this  tablet  has  been  decisively  fixed  on  astro¬ 
nomical  grounds  at  1,206  B.C.,  that  is,  376  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  Kings,  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  last  lesson,  the  date  of  which 
event,  1,<582  B.C. ,  has  also  now  been  definitely 
fixed  by  astronomical  observations,  and  found 
to  be  one  hundred  years  earlier  than  had  com¬ 
monly  been  supposed.  These  two  dates  are  on 
the  face  of  them  too  far  apart  to  fit  into  the  story 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  the  supposed  date 
of  the  Exodus  (1,195  B.  C.  or  later),  has  always 
been  hopelessly  at  variance  with  the  figures 
given  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  now  that  we 
find  from  Merenptah’s  inscription  that  the  Isra¬ 
elites  were  already  in  Cnaaan  in  1,206  B.  C.,  it 
is  evident  that  we  must  look  for  an  earlier  date 
for  the  Exodus. 

The  remarkable  discoveries  of  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions  now  going  on  all  the  time  have  at  last 
given  ample  data  for  a  judgment  as  to  the 
precise  time  of  this  event;  not  indeed,  from  any 
mention  of  it,  (it  was  not  the  custom  of  Eastern 
monarchs  to  record  disastrous  events  on  their 
monuments, )  but  by  throwing  such  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  period  as  to  give  almost  cer¬ 
tain  ground  for  a  judgment.  It  is  impossible  in 
tbe  limited  space  of  this  lesson  to  set  forth  the 
historic  facts  on  which  tbe  judgment  is  based; 
sufiBce  it  to  say  that  (although  all  scholars  have 
not  as  yet  adopted  this  view),  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Oppression  (tbe  king  who  knew  not  Joseph) 
was  the  great  Tbothmes  III.  to  whom  allusion 
was  made  last  week,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  was  one  of  hie  successors,  probably  not 
his  eon  Amenhotep  II.,  but  hie  grandson 
Thothmee  IV.,  who  was  not  a  strong  monarch 
and  whose  reign  was  very  short.  This  earlier 
date  of  the  Exodus  not  only  fits  much  better 
into  what  we  now  know  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  Canaan,  but  it  also  accords  most  beau¬ 
tifully  with  the  dates  given  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  leaves  time  after  the  entrance  into 
Canaan  for  the  events  recorded  in  Joshua, 
Judges  and  1  Samuel,  which  the  later  and  hith¬ 
erto  accepted  date  of  the  Exodus  does  cot. 

Tbe  story  of  the  ten  plagues,  by  which  the 
Egyptians  and  their  king  were  finally  made 
willing  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  needs  only  a 
passing  mention,  as  does  also  in  this  lesson  the 
account  of  tbe  institution  and  first  celebration 
of  the  passover  (chapter  zii. ),  important  as  this 
was  in  the  history  of  Israel’s  training  and 
development.  Tbe  questions  of  tbe  route  followed 


by  the  departing  Israelites  and  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  belong  especially  to  the  story  of 
Moses  and  to  this  lesson. 

The  Israelites  set  forth,  we  are  told,  from 
Ramesee  (Ex.  xii.  37).  This,  like  Goshen,  was 
the  name  of  a  large  district,  and  was  so  named 
long  before' the  time  of  the  great  Ramesee  II. ,  as 
the  inscriptions  show ;  it  was  also  the  name  of  a 
city  (i.  11)  whose  site  is  not  yet  discovered, 
though  it  was  probably  near  the  present  Becha 
(a  good  school  atlas  down  to  date  is  better  than 
most  of  the  “lesson  help’’  maps,  for  Egyptian 
localities).  From  Rameses  they  journeyed  to 
Succoth,  “the  place  of  booths.’’  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  cot  a  city,  but  a  large  and  well  shaded 
plain,  where  the  Israelites  could  make  them 
selves  huts  or  booths  from  branches.  Precisely 
grhere  Succoth  was,  is  still  a  question.  Some  light 
gathers  around  it  from  modern  discoveries,  from 
which  it  appears  that  it  was  a  district  including 
the  “treasure  city,’’  Pithom. 

As  the  children  of  Israel  were  scattered  over 
a  large  district  (Professor  Beecher  says  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles),  some  delay  was  evidently 
necessary  to  allow  the  more  distant  detachments 
to  overtake  the  vanguard.  Both  Rameses  and 
Pithom  would  be  good  headquarters  for  tbe 
gathering,  because  large  numbers  of  Israelites 
must  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  both 
cities.  The  first  halt  would  then,  naturally  be 
this  district  of  Succoth,  (Thuka). 

After  marshalling  the  hosts  at  this  point,  the 
next  stage  was  Etbam  (xiii.  20),  no  doubt  the 
fortress  Chetau  which  was  the  Egyptian  gateway 
into  tbe  Aiabian  Desert.  Here  the  last  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  host  came  up  with  tbe  main  body. 
They  had  no  fear  of  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  no 
dread  of  being  stopped  or  recalled.  All  Egypt 
was  in  haste  for  them  to  be  gone;  “they  went 
out  with  a  high  band’’  (xiv.  8). 

Suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  came  the 
direction  to  Moses  (vs.  1),  “Speak  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  that  they  turn  back.’’  Not, 
indeed,  that  they  were  to  retrace  their  steps, 
but  that  instead  of  passing  out  through  tbe 
fortifications  into  the  desert,  they  were  to  go 
southward  toward  the  Red  Sea.  The  reason  is 
given  in  xiii.  17;  though  in  some  degree  of 
discipline  (vs.  18)  they  were  not  yet  ready  to 
see  war;  and  they  would  doubtless  meet  with 
enemies  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  by  this  change  of 
direction  the  early  part  at  least  of  the  journey 
of  the  Israelites  would  be  made  among  a 
friendly  people — none  others  than  the  expelled 
Hyksos,  who  with  ail  their  clans  bad  been 
driven  first  to  take  refuge  among  the  Israelites 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  finally  across  tbe 
Red  Sea  into  tbe  desert  bordering  on  Southern 
Canaan— the  desert  of  the  Wandering.  On  cross¬ 
ing  the  Red  Sea,  therefore,  tbe  Israelites  would 
find  themselves  in  tbe  midst  of  a  people  who  had 
been  friendly  to  their  ancestors  in  the  long  past 
years  when  the  Hyksos  themselves  ruled  over 
Egypt,  and  now  more  closely  bound  to  them 
because  of  kindnesses  shown  to  them  in  the 
recent  years  of  their  own  troubles. 

None  of  tbe  places  named  in  the  early  verses 
of  chapter  xiv.  are  now  certainly  known ;  but 
everything  points  to  tbe  last  bait  of  the  Israelites 
being  on  tbe  northwestern  shore  of  tbe  Gulf  of 
Suez,  near  the  present  city  of  Suez. 

By  the  marvellous  providence  of  God  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  were  now  all  assembled  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  numbered  at  least 
three  millions  of  souls  (tbe  ordinary  computa 
tion.  one  fighting  man  in  five,  making  600,- 
000x5,  equal  to  3,000,000;  Ex.  xii.  37),  besides 
a  mixed  multitude  from  tbe  other  “Shasu” 
(Semitic)  tribes  known  to  be  settled  in  Gosben, 
“and  fiocks  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle.’’ 
And  behind  them  were  the  chariots  and  horse¬ 
men  of  Pharaoh.  In  the  weeks  (probably  three), 
since  the  death  of  his  first  born,  the  King  bad 
had  time  to  repent  of  hie  command  of  expul¬ 


sion  ;  and  learning  that  the  fugitives  appeared 
to  have  shown  signs  of  cowardice  (xiv.  3),  he 
bad  gained  new  courage  and  resolved  to  pursue 
after  and  recapture  them. 

The  Israelites,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
naturally  feeling  the  reaction  from  that  awful 
night  of  triumph.  The  difficulties  of  the  way 
had  begun  to  oppress  them.  It  was  not  so  easy 
to  make  a  long  march  encumbered  with  chil¬ 
dren,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  with  their 
very  much  cattle  and  their  Egyptian  spoils. 
Those  who  but  a  short  time  ago  had  gone  out 
with  a  high  hand,  were  now  “sore  afraid’’  (vss. 

8,  10).  It  was  their  hour  of  extremity.  It  was 
the  hour  of  God’s  opportunity. 

Let  us  make  ourselves  quite  clear  on  this 
point.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  mini¬ 
mize  the  wonderful  works  of  God  at  this  time 
by  an  ill  judged  attempt  to  magnify  the  miracle. 
When  all  has  been  said,  the  moral  miracle  was 
greater  than  the  physical.  By  faith  they  went 
through  the  Red  Sea,  these  timorous,  complain¬ 
ing  children  of  Israel.  Let  us  try  to  realize  the 
mental  condition  of  this  vast  horde,  hemmed  in 
there  between  Pharaoh’s  chariots  and  the  sea, 
and  we  shall  find  the  quick  revulsion  in  their 
feeling,  from  insubordination  to  heroic  obedi¬ 
ence,  to  be  far  more  wonderful  than  the  turning 
back  of  the  sea.  Doubtless  the  revulsion  wa 
largely  due  to  the  physical  miracle;  but  we  need 
not  exaggerate  that  at  the  expense  of  God’s 
moral  power. 

There  is  hardly  a  miracle  in  the  Bible  that 
does  not  show  us  that  God  works  His  wonders 
through  natural  means.  At  Suez  there  is  a  ford 
over  which  at  low  tide  people  easily  pass— the 
distance  from  point  to  point  just  here  is  only 
two-thirds  of  a  mile,  though  above  it  is  some¬ 
what  more,  and  below  it  widens  out  to  three  or 
four  miles.  There  is  no  reason,  either  in  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  or  in  common  sense,  why 
we  should  suppose  that  Moses  led  these  people 
three  or  four  miles  out  of  their  way,  as  the 
maps  published  for  Sunday-school  use  make 
him  do.  The  ford  was  there,  and  of  course  he 
used  it. 

At  neap  tides  and  when  the  wind  is  strongly 
northeast,  the  bottom  is  often  laid  entirely  bare. 
Not,  however,  for  so  broad  a  space  as  would  be 
necessary  for  tbe  crossing  of  this  vast  host.  Tbe 
“strong  east  wind’’  was  surely  needed,  and  as 
it  no  doubt  was  no  ordinary  wind,  so  tbe  waters 
were  surely  driven  back  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.  “They  stood  up  like  a  heap’’  (of  grain) 
the  psalm  of  triumph  says  (xv.  8  and  also  Psa. 
Ixxviii.  13),  a  sloping,  sliding  heap,  such  as 
we  have  all  seen  when  grain  is  thrown  upon  the 
barn  floor.  Just  so  water  would  look  when 
blown  back  by  the  wind. 

Tbe  sea  bottom  is  stony  and  with  much  sea¬ 
weed  ;  the  passage  must  have  been  difficult  at 
shortest,  especially  after  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle 
had  trampled  the  wet  sand.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  still  worse  for  the  heavy  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
and  when  the  returning  waves  began  to  “move 
sideways  their  chariot  wheels’’  (Ex.  xiv.  2.5), 
to  go  forward  would  be  well  nigh  impossible. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  here  no  sudden  down- 
crash  of  towering  walls  of  water  (could  such 
walls  be  conceivable  as  a  physical  fact).  The 
Egyptians  bad  time  to  give  and  to  attempt  to 
execute  orders,  as  would  be  the  case  if,  the 
strong  wind  having  ceased  at  God’s  command, 
tbe  waters  began  to  creep  up  and  cover  tbe 
broad  space  that  had  been  left  bare  on  either 
side  of  tbe  narrow  ford.  Then  the  Egyptians, 
thrown  into  confusion  (vs.  24)  by  the  thunder¬ 
storm  (Pea.  Ixxvii.  15  20)  which  God  sent  to 
execute  His  will,  were  utterly  overwhelmed. 
“Jehovah  ebook  them  off’’  (Ex.  xiv.  27)  as  one 
shakes  from  hie  garment  an  obnoxious  insect,  too 
insignicant  for  more  active  measures. 

So  the  Lord  always  appears  for  the  salvation 
of  bis  own.  This  is  the  lesson  of  our  lesson  to¬ 
day. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Warning  and  Invitatio.m. 

Matt.  xi.  20  .30. 

Golden  Text. — Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.— Matt.  xi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  these  words  were  spoken  at 
a  late  period  of  our  Lord’s  life,  after  the  return 
of  the  Seventy  (Luke  x.  1)  whom  He  sent  out  a 
long  time  after  sending  out  the  Twelve. 

Cborazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum  were  all 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  All  are  completely  ruined 
and  uninhabited,  and  the  very  site  of  Caper¬ 
naum  is  not  surely  known. 

We  too  often  forget  that  men  only  partly  know 
Jesus,  or  indeed  do  not  know  Him  at  all,  who 
see  only  the  gentle,  sympathizing,  tender  side 
of  His  character.  Severity,  wrath,  indignation 
against  sin  are  necessary  characteristics  of  a 
perfect  being.  The  punishment  of  the  sinner  is 
as  much  an  act  of  love  as  the  rewarding  of  the 
ri^teous. 

The  allusion  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  justified 
by  subsequent  facte.  Heathen  cities  though 
they  were,  Paul  found  believers  in  both  when 
he  went  there  thirty  years  after  this.  Sackcloth 
and  ashes  were  used  in  the  demonstrative  mourn¬ 
ing  of  the  East. 

It  was  in  Capernaum  that  our  Lord  lived  dur¬ 
ing  all  His  Galilean  ministry,  yet  Capernaum 
did  not  repent.  How  impressive  a  lesson  to 
those  who  think  that  it  would  have  been  easier 
for  them  to  believe  in  Christ  if  they  had  lived 
when  He  lived. 

But  our  Saviour's  last  words  are  never  of  de¬ 
nunciation.  From  the  terrible  doom  of  unbe¬ 
lieving  Capernaum  He  turns  with  joy  and  thank¬ 
fulness  to  those  “babes”  of  all  ages,  the  simple- 
hearted,  trustful  ones,  who,  having  become  as 
little  children,  were  able  to  perceive  the  deep 
mysteries  of  the  love  and  forgiveness  of  God. 

Yet  there  is  no  one  who  truly  penetrates  the 
love  and  person  of  Jesus,  no  one  but  God  Him¬ 
self  who  thoroughly  understands  His  divine 
human  nature ;  and  so  no  one  knows  the  Father, 
except  Jesus  Christ  and  those  to  whom  uhrist' 
has  become  a  revelation  of  the  Father. 

The  beautiful  invitation  with  which  our  lesson 
closes  was  offered  to  all.  Whoever  feels  the 
burden  of  life  as  ton  heavy  to  be  borne,  whoever 
finds  its  duties  too  difficult  to  fulfil,  whoever 
longs  for  rest,  is  invited  to  go  to  Jesus.  Not 
in  order  to  lie  back  supine  and  shirk  all  burdens 
and  duties ;  no,  but  to  share  the  yoke  of  Jesus 
and  become  His  fellow  laborer,  that  he  may 
study  the  character  of  Jesus  and  imitate  Him 
in  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart.  The  yoke 
of  Jesus  is  easy,  for  it  couples  us  with  Him ; 
the  burden  of  Jesus  is  light,  for  He  bears  both 
it  and  us. 


THE  hUNDAY  KEST  QUESTION. 

The  Sunday  Rest  Congress,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Belgian  Government  at  Brussels 
last  July  was  a  notable  gathering.  Among  the 
two  hundred  delegates  present  were  many  offi¬ 
cials  of  European  States,  representatives  of  labor 
associations  and  of  Sunday  Rest  Societies,  chiefs 
of  great  industries  and  leaders  in  sociology, 
philanthropy  and  religion,  men  of  different 
creeds,  nationalities  and  purposes.  The  Sunday 
question  was  earnestly  discussed  in  its  bearing 
upon  manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  public  service  and  the  State. 

Perhaps  the  most  stirring  topic  was  that  con¬ 
cerning  the  duty  of  government  to  interpose,  by 
legislative  or  executive  action,  for  the  protection 
of  Sunday-rest  from  secular  toil.  Inquiry  was 
made  as  to  how,  in  America  the  land  of  liberty, 
Sunday  legislation  was  possible,  or  bow  it  could 
be  enforced.  This  question  was  answered  in  a 
lucid  and  temperate  paper  by  Dr,  W.  W.  Atter- 
bury.  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Com 
mittee,  who  described  Sunday  observance  in  the 
United  States,  and  enumerated  the  laws  and 
decisions  by  which  the  rest-day  is  protected 
here. 

So  much  interest  and  comment  was  awakened 
by  this  statement  of  the  case,  that  it  was 
reprinted  in  its  French  translation  for  separate 
use  in  Europe.  It  has  now  been  re-published 
in  English  by  the  New  York  Sabbat^  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  vtiho  love  the 
Lord’s  Day.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  present-day  papers  on  the  Sunday 
uestion. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 


CLOSE  TO  CHRIST. 

Feb.  21.  Light.  John  8;  12-19. 

22.  Safety.  John  10:  1-15. 

23.  Crossbearing.  Mark  10:  17-22. 

24.  Fellowship  of  suffering.  Phil.  3:  7-14 

25.  Fruitfulness.  John  15:  1-8. 

26.  Others  "take  knowledge.”  Acts  4: 

13-17. 

27.  Toimc— Getting  close  to  Christ.  Luke 

10:  38-42;  John  17  :  20-26. 

Residents  of  our  great  centres  of  population 
never  begin  to  realize  what  a  boon  the  lights 
are  which  banish  darkness  from  the  streets. 
Comfort  and  safety  are  mightily  increased,  whilst 
crime  is  greatly  diminished.  Have  you  ever 
driven  a  team  for  miles  through  dense  darkness 
and  wild  storm,  when  the  only  light  you  had  to 
show  you  the  way  was  the  lightning’s  flash? 
Have  you  ever  been  overturned  in  the  darkness ; 
team,  vehicle,  and  driver  landing  in  a  ditch, 
deep  with  mud  from  autumn  rains,  with  the 
nearest  light  twinkling  in  a  farm  house  window 
half  a  mile  distant?  What  would  you  not  then 
have  given  for  a  lantern  to  aid  you  in  straight¬ 
ening  out  the  tangle  ?  As  you  nestle  snugly  in 
Ihe  Pullman  Sleeper,  did  you  ever  ask  yourself 
what  your  brave  brother  in  the  engine  cab  would 
give  if  he  could  only  see  a  mile  of  track  ?  In 
one  of  our  Art  Galleries  there  is  a  thrilling 
painting.  Fishermen  in  their  frail  craft  have 
been  caught  in  a  dense  fog  off  the  Banks.  Ere 
they  are  aware,  an  ocean  greyhound  is  upon 
them.  Instinctively  you  close  your  eyes  and 
ears.  You  have  heard  that  wild,  piteous  shriek. 
What  would  not  the  man  on  the  Bridge  give 
for  a  light,  which,  whilst  it  showed  him  the 
way,  would  reveal  to  others  their  peril.  Nansen 
found  Arctic  darkness  much  harder  to  endure 
than  its  intense  cold.  Warmth  they  could 
secure,  but  they  were  in  danger  of  insanity 
from  prolonged  darkness.  What  is  physical 
darkness,  however  prolonged  and  perilous,  to 
moral  and  spiritual  darkness  ? 

“  Whither  are  going  with  hurrying  feet 
Forms  that  are  passing  to-night  on  the  street  ? 

Faces  all  sunny  and  faces  all  sad, 

Hearts  that  are  weary  and  hearts  that  are  glad. 
Eyes  that  are  heavy  with  sorrow  and  strife. 

Eyes  that  are  gleaming  with  beauty  and  life : 
Pictures  o^pleasure  and  crosses  of  care. 

Going— all  going— God  only  knows  where  I  ” 

"Come  to  the  window  and  watch  as  they  go. 

Women  and  men  on  the  pavement  below. 

Look  at  them,  haggard  and  weary  and  thin. 

Dirty,  forsaken  and  scarred  with  their  sin ; 

Hopes  and  ambitions  and  courage  gone  by. 

Hating  to  live  but  unwilling  to  die, 

Weakened  and  broken  and  crushed  In  the  strife. 
Storm-driven  wrecks  in  the  ocean  of  Life. 

Till  Christ  came  the  world  waa  as  dark  and 
daugerous  as  it  was  rough.  He,  the  Light  of 
the  world,  revealed  God,  Brotherhood,  and  Duty 
to  us.  Till  Christ  comes  into  the  soul  we  can¬ 
not  see  the  way.  How  pitiful  to  toil  on  in  a 
world  so  dark,  over  a  way  so  rough,  toward  the 
deeper  darkness  of  the  grave  and  eternity.  He 
who  accepts  Christ  not  only  receives,  he  also 
imparts  light.  He  who  said,  “I  am  the  Light 
of  the  world,”  said  also,  “ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world,  let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.”  “If  we  walk 
in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fel¬ 
lowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.” 
He,  who  walks  in  Christ’s  footsteps,  basks  also 
in  His  light. 

Becase  we  have  never  been  this  way  before,  we 
need  protection  and  guidance  as  well  as  light. 
Men  have  been  lost  at  midday  as  well  as  at 
midnight.  Desolate  prairie  is  as  great  a  peril 
as  dense  forest.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  John, 
Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world ;  in  the  tenth 
chapter  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd.  He  goes 


before  you,  and  therefore  protects  and  provides 
for  you,  as  well  as  points  out  the  way.  You  are 
not  strangers.  He  calleth  you  by  your  name. 
In  the  moment  of  peril.  He  giveth  His  life  for 
the  sheep.  Because  His  Father,  who  has  given 
you  to  Him,  is  greater  than  all,  therefore  you 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  one  snatch 
you  out  of  His  hand.  He  who  guides  the  stars, 
guards  the  sheep.  In  the  tenth  of  John,  the 
imagery  is  that  of  the  Shepherd.  In  the  flf- 
teenth  chapter  of  John  He  is  the  vine  on  which 
the  branches  grow  and  from  which  they  draw 
life.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  John  He  is  “the 
bread  of  life.”  the  manna  which  came  down 
from  heaven.  In  the  Lord’s  Supper,  type  strives 
to  aid  language  to  express  the  great  truth  that  we 
live  in,  upon,  and  because  of  Him.  Thus  we 
are  not  only  safe,  we  are  also  satisfied.  Christ 
is  our  all  in  all. 

To  a  Scribe,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Mark, 
Christ  said,  “Thou  art  not  far  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.”  We  never  read  of  His  getting 
into  that  kingdom.  Nearness  is  not  entrance. 
A  man  froze  to  death  the  other  night  just  out¬ 
side  the  door  of  his  own  home.  Agrippa,  look¬ 
ing  upon,  listening  to,  and  thrilled  by  Paul, 
said  “almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.”  Almost  is  not  altogether.  To  bo  only 
almost  persuaded,  is  to  be  altogether  lost. 
Edersheim,  in  hie  diagram  illustrating  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  the  apostles  at  The  Supper, 
places  John  on  Christ’s  right  hand  and  Judas 
immediately  on  hie  left  hand.  In  the  case  of 
John  we  have  both  physical  and  spiritual  near¬ 
ness.  John  was  near  to  Christ’s  hand,  and  near 
to  Hie  heart.  Judas  is  an  illustration  of  physi¬ 
cal  nearness  and  spiritual  remoteness.  His  hand 
touched  Christ,  but  his  heart  was  far  away.  In 
the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  physical  near¬ 
ness  and  spiritual  remoteness,  and  vice  versa, 
are  well  illustrated.  The  elder  brother  never 
went  into  a  far  country.  He  never  wasted  his 
father’s  substance.  He  never  disobeyed  hie 
commands.  The  trouble  was  that  he  cared  more 
for  the  farm  than  lor  the  father.  Every  one, 
however  respectable,  who  cares  more  for  pos¬ 
sessing  things  than  for  possessing  God  is  an 
elder  brother,  who  though  near  at  hand,  is  yet 
afar  off.  The  moment  that  younger  brother 
came  to  himself  in  that  far  off  country,  he  was 
at  heart  nearer  the  father  than  the  elder  brother. 
Whoever  cares  more  for  the  father  than  the  feast 
has  come  to  himself.  A  rejoicing  angel  is  spir¬ 
itually  no  nearer  God  than  a  struggling  saint. 

It  was  treasures  on  earth  which  kept  the  man  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Mark  from  having  treasures 
in  heaven.  Others  were  nearer  Christ  than  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  but  she  laid 
hold  of  him  by  faith.  Here  was  an  absorbing, 
appropriating  nearness. 

That  man  is  always  near  to  Christ  who  counts 
all  things  but  lose  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus.  Hie  sufferings 
sanctify.  His  poverty  enriches.  He  has  found 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  for  which  he  sells  all 
that  it  may  become  hie  possession. 

When  Peter  was  following  Christ  afar  off  a 
maid  servant  frightened  him  into  falsehood  and 
profanity.  When  close  to  Christ  he  did  not 
quail  in  the  presence  of  the  very  Sanhedrim 
which  had  crucified  hie  Lord.  These  men  bore 
tbe  Christ  stamp  of  boldness,  sincerity,  humil¬ 
ity.  Those  men  are  always  undaunted,  who  feel 
that  they  must  obey  God  ratber  than  men.  Near¬ 
ness  to  God  and  Christ  come  from  obedience  to 
God  and  Christ.  Call  the  roll  of  the  hero  of 
faith.  Their  greatness  is  an  outgrowth  of  obedi¬ 
ence. 


A  true,  earnest,  Christian  life  has  its  disap¬ 
pointments  and  its  chastisements;  but  it  has  its 
blessed  surprises  also.  Heaven  will  have  some 
glorious  surprises  for  thousands  of  hard-work¬ 
ing,  ill-paid  Christians  who  never  made  any 
prominent  figure  in  this  world. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

There  ie  a  beautiful  legend  of  a  life  bo  holy 
that  the  angels  marveled  at  its  sanctity  and  came 
from  heaven  to  discover  if  possible,  its  secret. 
It  proved  to  be  nothing  extraordinary:  the  holy 
man  “kept  simply  on  his  way,  unconsciously 
spreading  the  example  of  his  virtues  as  naturally 
as  the  stars  give  light  and  the  flowers  give  per¬ 
fume.  Two  words  summed  up  his  day — he 
‘gave’  and  ‘forgave.’  But  these  words  were 
never  on  his  lips,  you  only  read  them  in  his 
smile,  in  his  amiability,  in  his  kindness,  in 
his  untiring  charity.  The  angels  said  to  God  : 
‘Lord,  grant  him  the  gift  of  miracles.’  ‘Will¬ 
ingly,’  replied  our  Lord,  ‘ask  him  what  he 
wishes.’  And  the  angels  said  to  the  saint: 
‘Would’st  thou  have  the  gift  of  healing,  so  that 
when  thy  hands  touch  an  intirm  body  it  shall  be 
made  whole?’  ‘No,’  replied  thesaint;  ‘I  would 
rather  God  alone  would  doit.’  ‘Would’st  thou 
have  thy  words  win  back  souls  and  erring  hearts 
to  God  ?’  ‘No,  a  poor  creature  like  me  is  most 
unworthy  of  such  a  mission.  1  am  satisfied  to 
pray ;  I  do  not  preach.  ’  Finally  the  angels 
said:  ‘What  would’st  thou?’  ‘Well,’  said  the 
saint,  ‘let  me  do  a  great  deal  of  good  without 
knowing  it.’ 

“The  angels  consulted  together  for  awhile  as  to 
how  this  could  be  accomplished ;  then  they 
asked  our  Lord  to  grant  that  every  time  the 
saint’s  shadow  fell  at  either  side  or  behind 
him,  BO  that  he  could  not  see  it,  it  should  have 
the  power  of  curing  the  sick,  consoling  the 
afflicted,  and  comforting  the  sorrowful.  Our 
Lord  consented,  and  whenever  the  saint’s  shadow 
fell  thus,  the  pathways  bloomed,  the  parched 
earth  was  refreshed,  the  turbid  streams  became 
pure,  the  dying  flowers  revived,  a  fresh,  healthy 
bloom  came  to  the  cheeks  of  little  children,  and 
tears  of  joy  to  the  eyes  of  sorrowing  mothers. 


You  can  be  healthy 

Only  when  your  blood 
Is  rich  in  materials 
Necessary  to  repair 

The  waste  of  the  system. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  keeps 
The  blood  rich  and  pure, 

Expels  germs  of  scrofula, 

Salt  rheum,  cures  dyspepsia. 
Catarrh,  rheumatism. 

That  tired  feeling  and  all 
Diseases  caused  or 
Promoted  by  impure  blood. 

It  builds  up  the  system 
And  gives  strength  and  vigor. 


But  the  saint  kept  simply  on  his  way,  uncon 
Bciously  spreading  the  example  of  his  virtues  as 
naturally  as  the  stars  shed  light,  as  the  flowers 
give  perfume;  and  the  people  imitating  his  mod¬ 
esty,  silently*followed  him,  not  speaking  to  him 
of  his  miracles.  They  finally  forgot  even  bis 
name,  and  spoke  of  him  simply  as  ‘The  Holy 
Shadow.  ’  ’’ 

At  our  Tuesday  morning  meeting  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  read  1  Cor.  xiii :  which  has  been  called 
“The  Psalm  of  love, ’’and  which  stands]  pre¬ 
eminent  in  poetry  and  literature. 

Prayer  was  requested  for  Mr.  McAfee,  who 
is  about  to  commene  a  perilous  journey  to  visit 
our  schools  in  Alaska,  also  for  Miss  Lincoln, 
who  is  quite  ill,  and  for  Miss  Goodrich  who  ie 
suflTering  from  grippe  and  must  drive  ten  miles 
to  Asheville  to  secure  proper  care. 

Mrs.  Ste“’"*'t.  the  wife  of  a  Home  Missionary 
at  Loomis,  Washington,  is  encouraged  by  the 
spiritual  conditions  in  the  little  log  cabin  church 
at  that  place  and  writes-  “We  feel,  that  the 
many  prayers  for  this  work  among  the  spiritu¬ 
ally  destitute  are  being  answered.’’ 

The  Sioux. — Late  tidings  from  the  Good  Will 
Mission,  South  Dakota,  are  full  of  cheer.  The 
Christmas  celebration  in  the  church  was  largely 
attended  both  by  white  people  and  Indians. 
“Parents  listened  with  interest  and  evident 
pride  to  the  songs  and  exercises  by  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  watched  the  distribution  of  presents 
from  the  Christmas  tree.  Each  song  and  recita¬ 
tion  was  full  of  the  thought,  ‘Glory  to  God, 
peace  on  earth,  good  wilPto  men.  ’  Hymns  and 
speeches  by  the  Dakota  men  occupied  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  The  Indian  Women’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  have  manifested  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  their  desire  for  the  salvation  of  their 
benighted  people.  During  the  recent  payment 
in  December,  this  society  rented  rooms  at  the 
Agency  and  served  meats.  They  worked  very 
hard,  often  doing  the  baking  at  night  after  the 
busy  day’s  work.  They  cleared  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  dollars.  One  hundred  dollars 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Williamson  for  the  ‘W’otanin 
Waste,  ’  to  support  native  workers.  The  remain¬ 
ing  sixty- seven  dollars  are  to  be  used  in  repair¬ 
ing  the  Good  Will  Church.  ]Our  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  been  most  helpful  to  the 
pupils.  They  are  faithful  in  leading  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  in  taking  part  in  each  service.  Last 
Sabbath  evening  the  meeting  was  led  by  Martha 
Bear,  a  young  girl  of  sixteen.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  Missionary  Committee  arranged  an 
interesting  program.  Each  member  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  envelope  in  which  to  place  an 
offering  and  a  verse  of  Scripture.  The  collec¬ 
tion  amounted  to  thirty-one  dollars,  which  was 
sent  for  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Board.’’ 

Bible  Work. — Miss  Partridge  divides  a  large 
field  with  Miss  Davidson  in  West  Virginia.  Dr. 
Humble  says:  “There  are  six  missionaries  among 
the  mountaineers  where  there  ought  to  be  six 
hundred’’  Amidst  varied  work  for  children  and 
adults,  for  the  sick  and  the  aged,  Mies  Partridge 
records,  “A  New  Experience.’’  “I  wish  you 
could  take  a  trip  with  me  up  the  hollow  at  the 
head  of  the  branch  creek  where  1  visited  a  family 
yesterday.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  and  we 
wound  our  way  along  a  narrow  road  through  the 
timber,  facing  such  a  strong  wind  that  we  could 
hardly  stand  against  it  at  times.  At  last  we 
spied  what  looked  like  a  gypsy  camp  in  the 
woods,  a  sort  of  shed  roof]]on]four  poles  over  a 
big  smoking  log.  The  wind  '.blew  the  smoke  in 
all  directions,  so  that  we  had”to  move  the  box 
on  which  we  were  invited]to  seat^ourselves  three 
times  before  we  could  "findja'place  where  the 
smoke  would  not  blind  ]our  eyes.  A  woman 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms  and  four  other  children 
were  huddled  about  the  fire'on  boxes  and  benches, 
and  close  beside  tbe]burning  log  were  the  iron 
tea  kettle  and  the  skillet— the  cooking  utensils 
of  the  family.  A  tiny  log'cabin  stood  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  it  was  without "a'/chimney,  so  they 


could  have  no  tire  inside,  and  it  was  too  cold  to 
live  without  a  fire,  so  here  they  wore,  shivering 
out  of  doors  in  the  wind  and  in  that  November 
day.  The  litt'e  cabin  has  no  window  and  does 
not  look  large  enough  for  one  to  live  in,  but  it 
has  to  hold  the  nine  members  of  the  family  at 
night,  all  in  one  room.  When  we  were  seated 
on  our  box  to  the  windward  side  of  the  fire,  I 
read  the  children  a  simple  Gospel  story  and 
talked  to  them  a  little  about  Jesus  and  prayer. 
The  mother  had  told  me  that  she  found  the  little 
girls  playing  Sunday  school  one  day;  one  of 
them  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice  and  the 
other  down  on  her  knees  praying  as  she  had  seen 
Miss  S.  pray  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  mother 
is  living  in  the  open  breach  of  at  least  half  the 
ten  commandments,  but  calmly  assured  us  that 
she  ‘jined  the  church  when  she  was  a  little  gal, 
and  has  never  sinned  since!’  It  seemed  hope¬ 
less  to  talk  to  her,  so  I  devoted  myself  to  the 
children. 

When  the  rain  began  pouring  upon  us  we  rose 
to  go,  but  the  queer  mother  demanded  that  I 
should  pray  before  I  went,  saying,  ‘I  can’t 
let  a  good  woman  come  to  see  me  without  pray¬ 
ing  for  me.’  I  looked  about  .helplessly  for  a 
shelter  from  the  pouring  rain.  The  suggestion 
that  we  might  go  into  the  house  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  prayer  was  met  with  the  objection  that  it 
was  too  dirty  ;  no  we  contented  ourselves  by  hud¬ 
dling  under  the  eaves  of  the  house  where  we 
were  somewhat  sheltered.  And,  kneeling  on  the 
damp  ground,  we  commended  that  forlorn  family 
to  the  loving  Father,  who  knows  all  hearts  and 
who  may  see  some  struggling  desire  for  better 
things  in  that  vile  heart.’’ 

Dr.  Humble  writes  that  Bible  work  at  Vardy, 
Tennessee,  has  heen  very  fruitful.  There  have 
been  twenty  or  more  conversions  already  and 
among  them  a  son  of  Aunt  Mehala  Mullens, 
whose  picture  appealed  in  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly  for  September.  H.  E.  B. 


THE  VEIL,  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

We  talk  of  “the  veil  of  the  future,”  and  long 
to  lift  it  and  see  our  nation  twenty-five  years 
hence.  The  veil  of  the  future  is  the  veil  of  the 
statue  on  which  the  parents,  pastors  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  our  land  are  at  work.  The  Presidents, 
Governors,  Senators  and  citizens  of  the  future 
are  to-day  in  our  homes  and  fields  at  play. 
They  are  the  future. 


COFFEE  AND  MINISTER. 

Coffee  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  It  found  its 
way  into  Arabia  in  the  sixth  century,  and  proD- 
ably  as  a  substitute  for  wine  when  that  drink 
was  prohibited  by  the  Koran.  By  the  sixteenth 
century  it  had  reached  Cairo  in  Egypt;  but 
here  the  great  men  rose  up  against  it  and 
declared  it  contrary  to  the  law  of  their  prophet 
and  injurious  to  both  soul  and  body.  Ministers 
preached  against  it  and  it  doubtless  would  have 
been  abandoned  had  not  the  Sultan  come  to  its 
aid  and  declared  it  to  be  unobjectionable.  In 
Constantinople  and  also  in  Italy  it  met  with 
opposition  both  from  the  clergymen  and  from 
the  physicians.  Medical  science  to-day  calls 
coffee  a  diffusible  stimulant  and  the  testimony 
of  the  physicians  would  certainly  induce  us  to 
he  wary  of  making  a  friend  of  it. 

Doctors,  ministers,  lawyers,  editors  and  brain 
workers  in  general  indorse  Postum  Cereal  Food 
Coffee,  the  new  table  beverage.  It  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  nature’s  grains  and  can  be  digested  by 
the  weakest  stomach,  and  rebuilds  the  gray 
matter  in  the  nerve  centres. 

Boil  Postum  full  15  minutes  and  make  it  black 
and  rich  as  Mocha,  then  add  pure  cream  and  you 
have  a  magnificent  drink. 

Substitutors  drug  their  concoctions  to  give 
them  a  coffee  flavor.  Genuine  packages  of 
Postum  have  red  seals  and  the  words,  “It  makes 
red  blood,”  thereon. 
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Children’s  Department 


FORWARD. 

Move  to  the  fore. 

Men  whom  God  hath  made  fit  for  the  fray  I 
Not  yours  to  shrink,  as  the  feeble  ones  may. 

Not  yours  to  parley  and  quibble  and  shirk. 

Ill  for  the  world,  if  ye  do  not  God’s  work. 

Move  to  the  fore  1 

Move  to  the  fore ! 

Say  not  another  is  fitter  than  thou — 

Shame  to  the  manhood  that  sits  on  thy  brow  I 
Own  thyself  equal  to  all  that  man  may. 

Cease  thy  evading ;  God  needs  thee  to-day. 

Move  to  the  fore  I 

Move  to  tlie  fore 

GimI  Himself  waits,  and  must  wait,  till  thou  come. 
Men  are  God's  prophets  though  ages  lie  dumb. 
Halts  the  Christ-kingdom,  with  conquest  so  near  ? 
Thou  art  the  cause,  then,  thou  man  at  the  rear. 
Move  to  the  fore  I 

—James  Buckham,  in  the  Sunday-School  Times. 


(iLADBHOOK. 

Hy  JOHN  A  CAMl’IlELL. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Trouble. 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  next  room,  someone 
crossed  the  dimly  lighted  hall,  and  Blanche  rec 
ognized  Mrs.  Fanning  in  her  odd  dressing-gown. 

“What  is  it,  Blanche?”  said  she,  bending 
over  the  invalid  on  the  bed.  “Does  your  foot 
pain  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Blanche,  while  several  tears 
dropped  upon  the  pillow.  “And  I  can’t  go  to 
sleep,  and  everything’s^  so  shill,  and  I  know 
somebody’s  trying  to  get  in  at  the  window ! 
Listen  !” 

Aunt  Mabel  did  so,  and  heard  a  very  distinct 
rustle  at  the  window  in  question. 

“That’s  only  a  branch  brushing  against  the 
glass,”  she  said,  reassuringly.  And,  to  prove 
her  words,  she  lifted  the  curtains,  and  the 
bright  moonlight  revealed  the  boughs  of  a  tall 
maple  just  outside,  swaying  softly  in  the  night- 
wind. 

“Y’ou  won’t  fear  that  I”  she  said,  brightly. 
“Nothing  else  will  trouble  you.” 

Then  she  shook  up  the  pillows,  attended  once 
more  to  the  wounded  ankle,  skaightened  the 
coverlet,  and  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  while 
Blanche  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

“It’s  better  already,  1  think,  ”  she  said  softly. 
“Maybe  I  can  sleep  now!” 

Smiling  gently,  Mrs.  Fanning  began  to  sing. 
Very  soon  Blanche’s  eyes  were  closed,  and  her 
regular  breathing  testified  that  she  was  fast 
asleep,  and  her  kind  nurse  returned  to  her  own 
room. 

The  sprain  was  not  a  bad  one,  but  Blanche 
had  to  keep  her  bed  next  day,  and  very  tiresome 
it  was,  for  her  active  little  frame.  Aunt  Mabel 
did  her  best  to  amuse  the  sufiferer,  but  even 
her  efforts  failed  at  last,  and  she  went  off,  prom¬ 
ising  to  send  someone  to  take  her  place  as  enter¬ 
tainer.  In  response  to  her  summons.  May  and 
Mildred  declared  that  they  would  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  sick-room,  and  they  soon  danced 
lightly  into  the  chamber,  where  Milly  and 
Blanche  were  made  known  to  each  other. 

The  latter  was  tall  and  slender,  and  her  hair 
and  eyes  were  coal-black.  She  looked  paler  than 
usual,  on  her  white  couch,  and  Mildred  felt 
very  sorry  for  her,  and  proposed  a  quiet  game, 
in  which  all  three  were  soon  merrily  joining. 

Not  until  the  tea-bell  rang  did  the  fun  cease. 
Then  May  and  Mildred  went  to  their  supper, 
and  Katy,  the  maid,  brought  Blanche’s  tea  on 
a  tray,  lighted  the  lamp,  and  lowered  the  shades 
at  the  windows. 

“Katy,”  said  Blanche,  suddenly,  as  the  girl 
was  arranging  the  curtains  for  the  night,  “did 
May'meet  Mildred  Deane  at  the  station  with  her 
dog  cart  ?” 


“I’m  not  sure.  Miss  Blanche,  but  I  don’t 
think  she  did.  She  met  her  on  the  way  here. 
Miss  Brooke  didn’t  send  the  carriage,  for  she 
didn’t  get  Mr.  Deane’s  letter,  and  she  feels 
dreadful  cut  up  about  it.  That  was  how  it 
was  I” 

In  the  dim  light  she  did  not  see  the  flush  that 
mantled  Blanche’s  cheeks ;  neither  did  she  notice 
that  the  invalid,  in  an  access  of  nervousness, 
poured  some  of  her  cream  into  the  saucer,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cup  that  held  her  chocolate. 

Blanche  finished  her  meal,  and  Katy  departed 
with  the  tray.  As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  Blanche 
slowly  and  painfully  rose  from  the  bed,  grasped 
a  cane  that  stood  in  the  nearest  corner,  and 
made  her  way  to  the  wardrobe.  Opening  the 
doors,  she  found  a  certain  gown,  and  fumbled 
anxiously  in  the  pocket.  Evidently,  she  did 
not  And  what  she  wanted ;  for  it  was  with  a 
look  of  mingled  surprise  and  fear  that  she  toiled 
back  to  her  place  on  the  cot. 

“I  know  I  wore  that  dress,”  she  said,  “and 
I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  where  it's  gone  to!” 

What  “it”  was,  she  did  not  mention;  just 
then  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Aunt  Cath¬ 
arine.  Blanche  glanced  at  her  in  amazement — 
it  was  the  tirst  time  since  last  night  that  this 
lady  had  entered  her  room. 

“Blanche!”  said  Miss  Brooke.  “Did  you  go 
to  the  post  office  on  Wednesday  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am !” 

“And  did  you  not  take  from  our  box  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  ?” 

“No,  ma’am;  I  didn’t  see  any  letter  there!” 
returned  Blanche,  unflinchingly. 

Miss  Brooke  gazed  curiously  at  her  for  a  few 
seconds,  but  detected  no  sign  of  falsehood  in  her 
charge’s  face.  She  turned  to  go  out,  murmur¬ 
ing,  “It’s  strange !” 

“I’ve  been  to  see  the  post  mistress,  ”  said  she, 
aloud,  pausing  for  an  instant  on  the  threshold. 

“She  says  she  is  sure  there  was  a  letter  for  me 
there,  directed  in  a  heavy,  manly  hand;  but  she 
doesn’t  know  who  took  it  from  the  box.  Are 
you  sure  you  didn’t  get  it,  and  leave  it  in  one 
of  your  pockets,  forgetting  all  about  it  ?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  any  old 
letter!”  petulantly  retorted  Blanche,  and  Miss 
Catharine  did  not  press  the  subject. 

She  entreated  so  earnestly,  next  day,  to  be 
taken  down  stairs,  and  her  swollen  ankle  had  so 
decreased  in  size,  that  her  friends  consented. 
When  she  had  dressed  herself,  and  a  large  stock¬ 
ing  had  been  slipped  over  the  lame  foot.  Uncle 
Tom  carried  her  down  to  the  warm  piazza, 
where  she  lay  in  the  shade  upon  a  cushion-cov¬ 
ered  settee.  To  this  spot  the  other  children 
brought  their  toys,  and  the  day  did  not  seem 
half  so  tedious  as  the  one  preceding,  with  Totty 
dancing  war-dances  on  the  steps,  Fred  reading 
aloud  at  times,  and  May  and  Mildred  “keeping 
house”  with  numerous  families,  composed  of 
all  the  Gladbrook  dolls.  May’s  pet  kitten.  Dot, 
and  the  excited  Tip. 

After  supper,  when  the  family  were  again 
gathered  out  of-doors,  Fred  suggested  that  Milly 
take  the  flrst  steps  in  the  training  of  her  dog. 
Nothing  loath— fer  she  already  felt  very’much  at 
home  with  her  new'friends,  and  May  had  prom 
ised  to  aid  her,  should  her  pet  prove  trouble¬ 
some— Mildred  brought  forth  Tip  from  his  cozy 
basket,  and  proceeded  to  exercise  her  wiles 
upon  him,  in  the  endeavor  to^teach^^him  the 
delights  of  “being  dead.” 

But,  though  she  and  her  cousin  did  their  beet, 
and  though  all  the  others  offered^dvice  freely 
from  time  to  time,  this  disgrace  to  dogdom  re¬ 
fused  to  profit  by  his  lesson.  All  the  trials  were 
in  vain.  Tip  wriggled  and  squirmed  about  like 
any  frisky  eel,  and  would  not  lie  flat  upon  the 
ground  under  any  condition. 

“Oh,  dear!”  cried  May,  at  length.  “You’re 
the  most  obstinate  dog  1  ever  saw !  If  I  were 
Mildred,  I’d  whip  you  !” 

I  Tip  merely  winked  at  her  from  the  corners  of 
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LACES. 

Guipure,  Renaissance,  and  Applique  Laces. 
Jet  Flouncings,  Garnitures,  Chiffons, 
Nets,  Veilings. 

Tosca  Net  Draperies,  Robes,  and  Skirts. 

EMBROIDERIES. 

Swiss  and  Nainsook  Edgings  and  Insertions. 
Embroidered  All-Overs. 

White  and  Colored  Kmb’d  Robes 

with  Lace-Trimmed  Skirts. 
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NEW  YORK. 


WB  ao  long:er  supply  our  seeds  to  dealers  to 
sell  again.  At  the  same  time,  any¬ 
one  who  has  bought  our  seeds  of  their 
local  dealer  during  either  1896  or  1^7  will 
be  sent  our  Manual  of  “Everything  for  the 
Garden  ”  for  1898  cppn  provided  they 
apply  by  letter  FIVCC  and  give  the 
name  of  the  local  merchant  from  whom 
they  bought.  To  all  others,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Manual,  every  copy  of  which  costs  us 
30  cents  to  place  in  your  hands,  wiil  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Nothing  like  this  Manual  has 
ever  been  seen  here  or  abroad ;  it  is  a  bwk 
of  200  pages,  contains  500  engravings  of 
seeds  and  plants,  mostly  new,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  6  full  size  colored  plates 
of  the  best  novelties  of  the  season,  finally, 

OUR  "SOUVENIR”  SEED  COLLECTION 

will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  sending  10  cts.  for  the  Manual  who  will 
state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

PosUI  Card  Appllcatloag  Will  Receive  No  Atteetiee. 


Peter  HendersonscCo. 

35&57  CohtlanotStNEWYORK 


The  beet 
eeeds  grown  are 
_  Ferry’s.  The  best  ^ 
seeds  sown  are  Ferry's. 

^be  best  seeds  known  are  I 
Terry's.  It  pays  to  plant 

FERRY’S 

Famous  Seeds 

Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Bend  for 
FERRY’S  SEED  ANNUAL 
I  and  getall  that’s  good  and| 
new— the  latest  and 
I  tbe  best.  | 
rO.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,] 

Detroit,  Mich. 


TEASia  COFFEES 

AT  GREATI,Y  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set,  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
poundsOOc.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  heantllnl 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
illastrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  tnall 
20  Donnds  Tea,  and  get  vour  Preminm  and  SpecM' 
Presents.  THE  GRKA’T  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 


DR.  JAEGER'S  8ANATOKY  U.NDEKWEAR, 
The  Standard  of  the  World. 
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hie  bright  eyes,  as  though  he  would  say,  “S/ie 
wouldn’t  do  that  for  anything.”  Then,  taking 
advantage  of  a  momentary  lull  in  the  teaching 
process,  he  sprang  up  the  steps;  and  fled  into 
the  house,  through  an  open  window.  Both  his 
instructors  started  in  pursuit,  and  chased  him 
until  they  were  rosy  and  breathless — and  had  to 
give  up  in  despair.  They  came  more  demurely 
out  of  the  front  door,  and  were  relating  their 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  when  Tip  marched  calmly  out  from  the  rear 
of  the  house,  with  a  black  silk  bag  in  bis  mouth. 
As  this  article  was  one  of  Totty’s  most  cherished 
poesessione,  she  gave  instant  pursuit;  and  the 
spectators  on  the  veranda  were  entertained  with 
a  second  interesting  race, 

Totty  finally  grasped  the  bag ;  but,  alas !  its 
many  precious  contents  were  scattered  far  and 
near  over  the  lawn,  from  the  porch  even  to  the 
distant  fence.  While  their  dismayed  owner  was 
trudging  bravely  about,  in  the  effort  to  gather 
the  fragments,  the  naughty  dog  caught  up  an 
oblong  white  object,  and  raced  up  to  the  piazza, 
where  be  ran  with  it  under  Blanche’s  temporary 
bed. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  what  he  held  in  his  mouth, 
the  sufferer  gave  a  short  cry,  and  bent  down  to 
grasp  the  dog.  But  she  was  not  dexterous 
enough.  Tip  ran  to  Mildred,  and  deposited  hie 
burden  upon  her  lap.  It  was  a  white  envelope, 
as  yet  unopened,  and  addressed  in  heavy,  black 
handwriting  to  Miss  C.ntharine. 

“This  must  be  yours,”  she  said,  turning  it 
over  in  some  surprise;  ‘‘it  hasn’t  even  been 
opened.”  She  passed  the  missive  to  her  aunt, 
and  then  occupied  herself  with  her  panting  pet. 

‘‘It’s  the  letter  your  father  wrote  me!”  cried 
Mies  Brooke,  tearing  it  open,  and  glancing 
hastily  over  the  enclosure.  ‘‘It’s  the  very  letter, 
telling  us  to  send  the  carriage  for  Mildred’s 
train.  I  wonder  where  it  came  from  ?  How  in 
the  world  did  it  get  into  Totty’s  bag  ?  Maybe 
she  went  to  the  oflBce,  the  little  scamp;  but,  no! 
how  could  she  have  had  the  box-key !” 

She  was  not  left  long  in  doubt.  Totty,  now 
that  the  last  article  had  been  recovered  and 
placed  safely  within  her  bag,  sought  the  veranda, 
and  flung  herself  down  upon  the  broad  steps  to 
cool  her  heated  frame.  Her  mother  immediately 
called  her,  and  Aunt  Catharine  asked  her  where 
she  had  gotten  the  letter.  For  a  moment  Totty, 
startled  and  confused,  could  only  stare  at  the 
envelope ;  then  a  light  broke  over  her  counte* 
nance. 

‘‘Oh,  I  found  it  in  Blanche’s  pocket.  In  her 
blue  dress,  you  know.  She  sent  me  up  for  a 
jack-knife,  and  it  was  such  pretty  writing,  and 
I  just  put  it  in  my  little  bag,  and  kept  it  there. 
Didn’t  Tip  make  you  laugh  ?” 

Aunt  Catharine  and  the  others  gazed  at 
Blanche,  whose  eyes  were  gleaming  upon  poor 
Totty  as  though  they  would  burn  her. 

‘‘How  do  you  explain  it,  Blanche?”  asked 
Miss  Brooke,  soberly. 

‘‘Well,  I  went  to  the  oGBce  when  you  sent  me 
that  day,  and  1  got  that  letter,  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket.  And  you  did  not  ask  fur  the  mail, 
and  I  forgot  all  about  it,  and  that’s  all  I  can 
tell.  I  hunted  last  night  in  the  pocket,  when  I 
thought  of  it ;  but  the  letter  was  gone,  and  I 
didn’t  know  where  it  was!” 

‘‘But  you  said  last  evening  to  me  that  you 
hadn’t  seen  the  letter?”  pursued  Aunt  Catha¬ 
rine,  amazed. 

‘‘I  know  I  did !” 

The  only  cheap  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth’s  —  don’t  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Piitabutxb  Fa 


‘‘Were  you  telling  a  falsehood  ?” 

‘‘I  fibbed  !  I  saw  the  letter,  but  I  didn’t  know 
where  it  was  at  the  time!”  retorted  Blanche,  an 
angry  red  mounting  into  her  dark  cheeks  at  the 
confession. 

‘‘lam  more  than  pained  at  this!”  said  Aunt 
Catharine,  sternly  ‘‘I’m  sure  you  are  a  very 
bad  little  girl !  To  tell  a  deliberate  lie  like 
that!  It  was  very  wrong!  I’ve  a  mind  to  send 
you  home,  where  you  can  fib  to  no  one  but  the 
servants !” 

‘‘1  don’t  care  whether  you  do  or  not!”  cried 
Blanche,  passionately.  ‘‘You  don’t  like  me  - 
any  of  you !  Everybody  bates  me,  and  I  bate 
everybody !  1  wish  I’d  never  been  found,  the 
other  night  on  the  mountain !  I  wish  I  could 
run  off,  and  never  see  any  of  you  again !” 

She  had  risen  in  her  anger,  and  was  sitting 
upright  upon  the  gay  cushions,  her  dark  eyes 
sparkling  with  sudden  rage,  and  her  hands 
clenched.  She  glanced  furiously  at  Totty,  and 
then  at  Milly  and  Tip.  So  rapidly  had  she 
spoken  her  wild  words  that  her  audience  bad 
not  been  able  to  check  the  torrent;  now,  how¬ 
ever,  Aunt  Catharine  spoke  to  Uncle  Tom,  and 
told  him  to  carry  Blanche  up-stairs. 

This  was  not  a  light  task.  She  twisted  her 
body  into  many  shapes,  and  fiung  her  arms 
about  in  such  a  way  that  Uncle  Tom  found  it 
anything  but  easy  to  take  her  in  bis  strong 
arms,  and  bear  her  away.  But  she  did  not  kick 
— a  twinge  of  pain,  shooting  through  her  in¬ 
jured  ankle,  warned  her  not  to  attempt  that. 

‘Mr.  Brooke  laid  her  tenderly  upon  her  bed, 
and  tried  to  reason  with  her,  but  she  would 
listen  to  none  of  hie  kind  words.  Instead,  she 
broke  into  a  torrent  of  sobs,  and  be  retired 
hastily  from  her  presence,  and  sent  Aunt  Mabel 
up  to  soothe  her.  Aunt  Catharine  wished  to  go, 
but  they  restrained  her,  well  knowing  that  the 
sight  of  her  at  this  time  would  only  increase 
poor  Blanche’s  torment  and  irritation. 

Mrs.  Fanning  glided  softly  into  the  chamber, 
expecting  to  find  the  culprit  exhausted  by  weep¬ 
ing,  and  was  much  startled  to  see  her,  despite 
her  sprained  and  throbbing  ankle,  bending  be- 1 
fore  her  ward  robe,  piling  hor  dresses  and  other 
belongings  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor.  Hearing 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  she  glanced  quickly  up- 
ward,  and  her  eyes  flashed  through  their  tears. 

‘‘What  are  you  doing,  Blanche,  child  ?”  asked 
Aunt  Mabel,  wonder ingly. 

‘‘Getting  my  clothes  and  things  out  to  pack!” 
said  Blanche,  straightening  her  bowed  form, 
and  quivering  as  a  sharp  pain  darted  through 
her  foot. 

‘‘But  why  ?  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us!” 

‘‘Miss  Catharine  said  so, ”  retorted  Blanche. 
‘‘I  guess  she  means  what  she  says.” 

‘‘She  didn’t  that  time!  Of  course,  she  was 
surprised  and  hurt  by  what  you’ve  done;  so 
were  we  all !  You  will  be,  when  you  see  things 
in  a  clearer  light.  But  we  talked  it  over  hastily, 
and  you  are  not  to  be  sent  away.  You  don’t 
wish  to  go,  do  you  ?” 

There  was  no  reply.  Blanche  stood  with 
down-cast  eyes,  tapping  the  heap  of  clothing 
with  her  cane. 

‘‘Tell  me,  dear!  You  have  no  real  wish  to 
leave  us!”  urged  the  lady,  kindly. 

‘‘But  you  don’t  want  me  here !  What  do  they 
all  think  of  me.  May  and  all  the  rest,  and— and 
Uncle  Tom  ?” 

‘‘They’ll  soon  forget  it  all.  Just  try  to  make 
up  for  it  by  behaving  so  nicely  that  we  shall  all 
have  to  wonder  at  you !  Will  you  stay  ?”  f* 

Blanche  was  evidently  ashamed  of  her  ill- 
conduct;  and  did  not  like  to  Lear  good  Aunt 
Mabel  pleading,  actually  pleading  in  that  soft, 
gentle  voice  of  here,  and  as  though  she  were  the 
one  to  be  punished  and  forced  to  sue  for  pardon ! 

‘‘I’ll  stay!”  she  said,  but  so  quietly  that 
Aunt  Mabel  bad  to  stoop  to  bear  her.  ‘‘I  don’t 
think  I  really  wanted  to  go,  anyhow !” 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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an^erous 

When  dandruff  appears  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  regarded  as  an  annoyance.  It 
should  be  regarded  as  a  disease.  Its 
presence  indicates  an  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  scalp,  ‘which,  if  neg¬ 
lected,  leads  to  baldness.  Dandruff 
should  be  cured  at  once.  The  most 
effective  means  for  the  care  is  found 
in  AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR.  It 

promotes  the  gro‘wth  of  the  hair,  re¬ 
stores  it  ‘when  gray  or  faded  to  its 
original  color,  and  keeps  the  scalp 
clean  and  healthy. 

“For  more  than  eight  years  I  was  greatly 
troubled  with  dandruff,  and  though  a  young 
man,  my  hair  was  fast  turning  gray  and  fall- 
Ing  out.  Baldness  seemed 
^  '  inevitable  until  1  began  to 


,^yers 

j^air 


or 


The  dandruff  has  been 
entirely  removed  and  my 
hair  is  now  soft,  smooth 
and  glossy  and  fast  re¬ 
gaining  its  original  color.  ” 
— L.  T.  VALLE,  Allenton, 
Mo. 


We  cordially  invite  inspection 
of  our  large  and  varied  stock 
of  fine  Sterling  Silverware  and 
Cut  Glass. 


THE  MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 
Sterling  Silver  Only 
I.;  East  Fifteenth  St.,  New  York 
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i  Aubergier’s  astilles  of  | 

Lactucarium  I 

•  Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for  ; 

■  half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis,  ; 

•  Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 

•  Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal-  ; 

•  pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all  ; 

•  conditions  requiring  sedative  action.  ; 

•  They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In  ; 

■  Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet  ; 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing- 

i  ers  find  them  almost  Indispensable. 

E.  FOUCEWA  A  CO..  NEW  YORK  ■ 


MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 

.  _  CURES  CATARRH? 

.  ™  It  hu  never  been  equalled  for  the  Instimt  relief  of  ( 
I  Oatarrh,  Gold  in  the  Bead  and  He^acne.  CnrM  Deaf-  / 
,  neea.  reetorea  loot  sense  of  tmell.  Siztf  ris.  on  the  ««.  . 
,  ket.  Prioe  88  eta.  at  all  DraairieU  at  (w  stall  pMti^d.  ) 
(X*.  C.  K«i«la.  aCXw..  Olcw-wlaasad^O.^ 


Thompson’s  Eye  Water. 


In  addrr.asing  advtrtiaera  patronizing  our  Jour¬ 
nal,  kindly  mention  The  Erangeliat, 
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nameiine 

The  Modem  STOVE  POLISH. 

Produces  a  JET  BLACK  enamel  gloss.  Dustless,  Odorless,  Labor 
Saving.  5  and  1 0  cent  boxes.  Try  it  on  your  Cycle  rhaiq. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  coo* 
suiner  for  'io  yts&Ts  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  savioir  him  the 
dealer’s  protits.  Ship  any¬ 
where  for  examination. 
Everything  warranted . 

118  styles  of  Vehicles, 

55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Buggies.  to;$70. 
Surreys,  $<>0  to  $12.>.  Carria¬ 
ges,  Phaetons,  Traps,  Wagot 
ettes,  Spring-K»ad  and  Milk 
Wagons.  Send  for  large,  free 
Catalogue  of  all  our  styles. 


ELKHART  CAKBIAGE  ANU  UARMESS  MI'U.  CU.  W.  B.  PK.VTT,  8ec’y,  ELKUAET.  1.NU. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Id  our  Southern  United  States,  before  the 
Civil  War  put  an  end  to  slavery,  there  were  four 
classes— the  whites  who  owned  slaves  or  hired 
slaves,  the  whites  who  could  not  afford  to  own 
or  hire  them,  the  slaves  themselves,  and  the 
free  blacks.  The  richest  and  proudest  of  all 
these  were  the  slave-owners,  mostly  planters, 
and  they  despised  the  “poor  whites,’’  as  they 
were  called,  who  had  to  work  with  their  own 
hands  to  make  a  scanty  living,  and  who  were 
generally  a  very  ignorant  and  shiftless  folk. 
One  of  these  “poor  whites’’  in  Kentucky,  wL^> 
could  not  write,  married  in  1806  a  woman  of  the 
same  class  who  could  read  and  write  a  little. 
Like  all  their  class,  they  had,  as  we  eay,  no 
social  position  whatever ;  the  rich  whites  would 
not  a^ciate  with  them,  and  even  the  negroes 
thought  them  of  no  account.  They  could  not 
hold  on  to  the  land  they  tried  to  farm,  and  at 
last  they  resolved  to  do  what  so  many  “poor 
whites’’  had  done  before  them— cross  the  Ohio 
River  and  settle  in  one  of  the  new  Northern 
States  where  slavery  was  forbidden.  They  took 
with  them  their  little  boy,  born  in  1809. 

Nobody  missed  them  when  they  went.  Had 
they  stayed  in  Kentucky,  in  all  probability  we 
should  never  have  heard  of  them.  The  child 
would  have  grown  up  as  ignorant  and  ehiftlees 
as  his  parents,  to  be  despised  like  them  and 
kept  in  poverty.  Yet  this  boy  was  no  other  than 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and  in  the  terrible  war  which 
the  slaveowners  made  against  the  Union  because 
he  was  elected  President,  he  it  was  who  abol¬ 
ished  slavery,  and  made  it  respectable  and  hon¬ 
orable  for  a  man,  whether  black  or  white,  to 
work  anywhere  at  the  South  with  his  own  hands. 
This  is  what  is  meant  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
when  we  read  that  “God  chose  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  that  Ho  might  put  to  shame 
the  things  that  are  wise;  and  God  chose  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  that  He  might  put  to 
shame  the  things  that  are  strong ;  and  the  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  the  things  that  are 
despised  did  God  choose.’’ 

Nobody,  judging  the  Kentucky  boy  Lincoln 
by  his  looks  and  his  circumstances,  could  have 
seen  any  promise  of  greatness  in  him,  and  he 
was  in  fact  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the 
poor  and  untaught  do  not  blossom  out  and 
acquire  honor  and  power  and  a  world  wide  fame. 
— Wendell  P.  Garrison  in  Parables  for  School 
and  Home. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  UHllISlOPHEK  SNIDER. 

Although  historians  have  not  made  much  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shooting  of  the  boy  Christopher 
Snider,  yet  it  is  an  established  fact  that  he 
was  the  tirst  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
America.  His  funeral  is  thus  described  in 
“Daughters  of  the  Revolution  aud  Their  Times.  ’’ 
Never  bad  there  been  such  a  funeral  in  town  as 
that  of  Christopher  Snider.  The  schools  were 
closed  that  the  scholars  might  march  in  pro¬ 
cession.  Merchants  put  up  the  shutters  of  their 
stores;  joiners,  carpenters,  rope-makers,  black¬ 
smiths,  all  trades  and  occupations  laid  down 
their  tools  and  made  their  way  to  the  Liberty- 
Tree,  where  the  procession  was  to  form.  Moth¬ 
ers  hocked  to  the  little  cottage  in  Frog  Lane  to 
weep  with  a  mother  bereft  of  her  only  child. 
Tom  Brandon  and  hve  other  young  men  were 
to  carry  the  bier.  The  newspaper  published  by 
Benjamin  Edes  expressed  the  hope,  that  none 
but  friends  of  freedom  would  join  in  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Robert  Walden  made  hie  way  to  the 
Liberty  Tree  at  the  hour  appointed.  A  great 
crowd  had  assembled.  Somebody  had  nailed  a 
board  to  the  tree,  upon  which  were  printed  texts 
from  the  Bible:  “Thou  ehalt  take  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  life  of  a  murderer.  He  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.’’  “Though  hand  join  in  hand, 
the  wicked  ehall  not  pass  unpunished.’’ 

The  clock  was  striking  three  when  the  bearers 
brought  the  coffin  from  the  home  of  the  mother 


in  Prog  Lane  to  iho  Lihcity  Tiee  Wh  Je  the 
procession  was  [forming,  Robert  had  an  oppor 
tunity  to  look  at  the  inscriptions  upon  the  black 
velvet  pall.  They  were  in  Latin,  but  a  gentle 
man  with  kindly  face,  Master  Lovell,  translated 
them  to  the  people : 

“  Latet  AnoiiiK  in]l[erha," 

“  Ilirret  Laleris  letlulix  AriiKUhi." 

“ Iniioeentia  nusiiuam  in  tuta." 

The  serpent  is  Inrkini;  in  the  grass. 

The  fatal  dart  is  thrown. 

Innocence  is  nowhere  safe. 

All  the  bellls  were  tolling.  Mothers  and 
maidens  along  the  street  were  weeping  for  the 
mother  following  the  body  of  her  boy.  Old 
men  uncovered  their  heads,  and  bared  their 
snow  white  locks  to  the  wintry  air,  as  the  pall¬ 
bearers  with  slow  and  measured  steps  moved 
past  them.  Schoolboys,  more  than  six  hundred, 
two  by  two,  hand  in  hand ;  apprentices,  jour¬ 
neymen,  citizens,  three  thousand  in  number; 
magistrates,  ministers,  merchants,  lawyers, 
physicians  in  chaises  and  carriages,  composed 
the  throng  bearing  the  murdered  boy  to  his 
burial.  Listen,  my  Lord  Frederick  North,  to 
the  mournful  pealing  of  the  bells  of  Boston ! 
Listen,  King  George,  to  the  tramping  of  the 
school  nates  of  Christopher  Snider,  laying  aside 
their  books  for  the  day  to  bear  witness  against 
your  royal  policy — boys  now,  men  ere  long — 
protesting  with  tears  to-day,  with  muskets  by 
and  by ! 


THE  KITTEN  ANIJ  THE  PEtlCAN. 

Behind  a  big  old-fashioned  house,  in  a  large 
city,  there  lived  a  large  pelican.  The  bird  was 
allowed  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  around  which 
he  would  walk  sedately.  He  could  not  tly  far, 
and  he  had  lived  there  so  long  that  he  seemed 
content  to  stay. 

One  day,  when  the  pelican  was  taking  his 
morning  exercise  a  little  kitten  from  a  neigh 
bor’syard  came  strolling  along  the  fence.  When 
she  first  saw  the  big  bird  her  eyes  opened  in 
wonder,  her  tail  grew  big  and  her  hair  stood 
out.  But  presently,  as  the  pelican  did  not  hurt 
her,  she  became  used  to  him,  and  jumped  down 
into  the  yard  to  investigate. 

Now,  whether  the  pelican  happened  to  be  in  a 
lively  mood,  and  wanted  a  game  of  play  with 
somebody,  or  whether  he  remembered  the  way 
his  father  used  to  catch  tish  by  throwing  them 
up  in  the  air  and  catching  them  again,  while 
he  was  a  little  nestling  and  lived  in  a  tree  beside 
a  river,  I  don’t  know.  But  the  pelican  picked 
up  the  little  kitten,  and,  giving  it  a  toss  in 
the  air,  opened  its  huge  mouth  as  if  to  catch  it 
as  it  came  down. 

Puss  seemed  to  think  it  was  rather  good  fun. 


With  a  quick  motion  she  turned  over,  and  came 
to  the  ground  on  her  feet.  Then  she  scam¬ 
pered  around  Mr.  Pelican’s  legs,  nearly  upsetting 
him.  He  turned,  made  another  grab  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  cat,  and  gave  her  another  toss.  Down  came 
Kitty  again,  landing  safely  on  the  grass,  not 
at  all  frightened  at  this  new  rough  companion. 
She  seemed  to  enter  into  the  sport  of  the  thing, 
and  stood  still  to  be  tossed  as  if  she  rather  liked 
it. 

The  pelican  got  tired  first.  His  master  came 
out  of  the  house  with  a  good  dinner  of  fish  for 
him. 

He  picked  up  a  tish,  gave  it  a  toss,  and  caught 
and  swallowed  it.  Puss,  who  was  looking  on 
with  open  eyes,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  peli¬ 
can’s  dinner,  and  they  have  been  the  best  of 
friends  ever  since.— Eva  Lovelt  in  Our  Animal 
Friends. 


PATRIOTIC  A0RO8TIC  No.  1. 

My  first  is  found  in  the  Whigs  but  not  in  the 
Tories. 

My  second  ie  found  in  Samuel  Adams  but  not 
in  General  Howe. 

My  third  is  found  in  General  Schuyler  but  not 
in  General  Burgoyne. 

My  fourth  ie  found  in  Patrick  Henry  but  not 
in  Benedict  Arnold. 

My  fifth  is  found  in  Independence  Hall  but 
not  ID  the  Court  of  George. 

My  sixth  is  found  in  the  New  Government 
but  not  in  the  Old. 

My  seventh  is  found  in  General  Greene  but 
not  in  Lord  Cornwallis. 

My  eighth  is  found  in  the  Boston  tea  party 
but  not  in  the  massacre. 

*My  ninth  is  found  in  James  Otis  but  not  in 
Grenville. 

My  tenth  is  found  in  the  news  of  the  surren 
der  at  Yorktown,  and  not  in  the  British  forces. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  man  whom  every 
boy  and  girl  delights  to  honor. 


ACRO.STIC  No.  9. 

My  first  is  found  in  Liberty  but  not  in 
Oppression. 

My  second  is  found  in  Indiana  but  not  in 
Massachusetts. 

My  third  is  found  in  the  North,  but  not  in  the 
South. 

My  fourth  is  found  in  Cotton,  but  not  in 
Slaves. 

My  fifth  is  found  in  One  Nation,  not  in  Seced¬ 
ing. 

My  sixth  is  found  in  Loyalty  but  not  in  Trea¬ 
son. 

My  seventh  ie  found  in  Negro  Emancipation, 
but  not  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

My  whole  is  the  honored  name  of  one  who 
died  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 


Kor  Debilitated  Men, 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  says ;  “It 
is  not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  ranks  among 
the  best  of  nerve  tonics  for  debilitated  men.’’ 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  CONQUEST  OF  ASIA. 

Morse  Lectures,  before  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York,  1898. 

By  John  Henry  Barrows.  D.D. 

Lecture  III.  Observations  of  Popular 
Hinduism.  February  7. 

It  is  not  an  inspiring  and  elevating  spectacle, 
the  sight  at  close  range,  of  Hinduism,  and  what 
it  has  eflfeeted  ;  in  a  land  where  nearly  one  half 
the  people  are  imprisoned  for  life,  hidden  from 
sight  in  the  seclusion  and  social  starvation  of 
the  zenana ;  in  a  country  with  three  hundred 
millions  of  people,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  millions  of  gods;  most  of  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  half  naked,  and  one  fourth  of  whom 
have  but  a  single  meal  a  day,  even  when  famine 
has  not  swept  away,  as  during  the  last  twelve 
months  its  millions  of  victims;  a  country  where 
idolatry  in  its  most  hideous  forms  spreads  its 
debasing  inUuence,  holding  in  childish  enslave¬ 
ment  a  people  whom  a  pure  Christianity  is  yet 
to  reach,  instructing  them  that  God  who  is  spirit 
must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  a 
country  where  lying  is  an  immemorial  fine  art; 
where  English  judges  are  in  despair  of  knowing 
what  testimony  in  court  is  true;  and  where 
American  observers,  predisposed  like  Colonel 
Olcott,  to  look  favorably  on  all  things  Indian, 
feel  the  hopelessness  of  raising  people  out  of 
bottomless  depths  of  moral  rottenness;  a  country 
where  the  population,  separated  by  race,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  religion,  are  spread  over  a  peninsula 
so  vast  that  what  is  said  in  Calcutta  may  appear 
to  Lahore  like  an  utterance  from  another  nation, 
and  what  is  done  in  Bombay  is  of  little  moment, 
unless  it  be  in  the  matter  of  the  plague,  to 
those  who  live  in  Madras;  a  country  into  which 
Christian  civilization  has  introduced  new  life, 
extending  its  railroads  and  telegraphs,  its  sci¬ 
ence  and  political  ideals,  its  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  together  with  the  language  and  literature 
of  England,  so  widely,  that  the  world  of  Shakes 
peare  and  Cromwell,  and  Darwin,  is  perpetually 
meeting  and  modifying  the  mental  and  spiritual 
world  represented  by  the  laws  of  Menu  and  the 
false  morality,  false  history,  false  science  and 
false  philosophy  of  ancient  Hinduism;  a  coun¬ 
try  where  Christian  missions  have  entered  with 
their  divine  influences,  kindling  points  of  celes¬ 
tial  light  amid  general  darkness  and  degradation, 
but  which,  on  account  of  its  national  pride,  and 
the  crimes  and  vices  associated  with  Christen¬ 
dom  in  its  contacts,  often  cruel  and  debasing, 
with  the  world  of  India,  has  not  fallen  in  love 
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with  the  name  Chriet’an ;  a  country  made  up  of 
divided  peoples,  cleft  horizontally  by  caste  and 
vertically  by  race  and  religion,  where  life  is 
disturbed  and  restless,  where  men  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  scarcely  know  what  to  believe,  where  the 
latest  materialism  and  scepticism  are  studied, 
and  adopted,  where  the  eager,  patriotic  youth  in 
the  colleges  take  delight  in  discovering  the  weak 
points  in  the  history,  manners  and  charaters  of 
their  English  masters,  and  European  teachers, 
and  who,  in  the  recent  revival  of  Hinduism,  are 
groping  blindly  backward  to  find,  if  possible,  in 
their  national  Scriptures  some  light  equalling 
the  illumination  which  Christendom  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  Bethlehem  and  Calvary. 

India  is  a  land  where  religion  can  be  observed, 
and  where  it  cannot  be  escaped,  and  this  for  two 
reasons;  first,  because  religion  is  external;  and 
second,  because  it  is  universal.  A  man’s  relig¬ 
ion  is  often  indicated  by  the  streaks  of  paint  on 
his  forehead.  If  they  are  horizontal,  you  know 
that  he  is  a  worshipper  of  Siva.  If  they  are 
vertical,  or  convergent  toward  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  you  know  that  he  is  a  worshipper  of 
Vishnu.  The  use  of  paint  is  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  Hinduism.  Entering  the  bank  in 
Bombay  you  are  surprised  that  the  accomplished, 
polite,  English-speaking  accountant  has  a  red 
mark  in  the  centre  of  hie  forehead,  indicating 
that  he  has  cone  service  that  morning  to  his 
idol.  This  is  called  doing  one’s  “pooja. ’’  Lit¬ 
tle  boys  go  to  our  Christian  schools  proud  of  the 
marks  that  have  been  painted  on  their  foreheads 
by  the  devoted  Hindus  of  the  household.  Some¬ 
times  these  are  frightful  dishgurements,  and  1 
remember  that  when  we  visited  the  Syrian 
Christians  of  Trichur,  on  the  Malibar  coast,  it 
was  delightful  to  be  in  a  city  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  did  not  show  on  their  foreheads  the  signs 
of  idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  spot  or  stripes 
of  paint  are  extremely  significant.  They  show 
that  religion  is  a  matter  of  ceremony,  a  custom, 
a  form. 

One  may  observe  acccurately  and  fully  the 
working  of  religion  in  India  because  it  is  uni¬ 
versal.  Religion  enters  into  all  life;  and  in 
Benares,  for  example,  it  seems  to  be  the  main 
business  of  life.  Who  that  has  seen  it  can  ever 
forget  that  picture  which  so  many  have  attempted  j 
vainly  to  describe — the  morning  scene  on  the 
Ganges,  below  the  long  line  of  temples  and  tombs 
that  fringe  the  sacred  shore,  the  men,  women 
and  children  by  the  thousand,  and  sometimes  by 
the  ten  thousand,  who  have  come  down  for  their 
ablutions,  stretching  their  arms  and  saying  their 
prayers  toward  the  sun,  calling  upon  the  names 
of  their  gods,  washing  their  mouths  and  ears 
and  arms  and  legs  in  the  great  river,  whose 
touch  is  80  sacred  and  potential  that  it  removes 
all  sin  !  In  the  bewildering  scene,  one  becomes 


confused  and  asks  himself  if  be  is  visiting  Bed¬ 
lam.  Is  this  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Where  is 
our  boasted  civilization  ?  Are  all  men  maniacs  ? 
Is  insanity  the  natural  condition  of  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  human  race  ?  There  is  a  temple  to 
the  goddess  of  small  pox;  there  are  idols  of  almost 
inconceivable  hideousness;  there  are  men  car¬ 
rying  a  dead  body  to  lay  it  in  the  sacred  waters 
before  it  is  burned ;  here  others  are  pounding 
the  fragments  of  a  numan  form  that  has  been 
only  partly  incinerated  ;  there  hundreds  of  poor 
wretches  are  crowding  down  toward  a  noisome 
well  with  copper  coins  in  their  fingers  and 
wreaths  of  yellow  fiowers,  eager  to  dip  their  feet 
and  hands  in  its  infected  depths;  here  are  hide¬ 
ous  caricatures  of  humanity,  shriveled,  clothed 
in  rage  and  vermin,  deformed,  mendicant,  lying 
on  the  verge  of  the  stream,  hoping  that  death 
will  strike  them  there.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  pictures  which  might  be  drawn  to  show 
that  religion  has  become  a  series  of  ceremonies, 
not  without  a  meaning  to  the  initiated,  but 
offering  release  and  salvation — that  is  deliver¬ 
ance— in  some  remote  future,  from  the  bondage 
of  re  births,  on  the  condition  of  the  performance 
of  certain  external  rites.  One  walks  through 
the  crowds  that  press  down  to  the  Ganges,  crowds 
that  have  assembled  from  all  parte  of  India, 
with  the  feeling  that  here  priestly  tyranny  baa 
achieved  its  most  diabolical  triumphs;  it  has 
enslaved  and  degraded  and  almost  beastiaiized  a 
proud  and  intelligent  people. 

Christianity  had  been  preached  a  long  while 
in  India  before  the  people  generally  thought 
there  was  any  good  in  it.  At  a  reception  given 
to  us  in  the  First  Church  in  Mahedmagar,  Mr. 
Modak,  a  scholarly  Christian  Brahman,  read  us 
an  address  in  which  he  said  that  “Sixty  years 
ago  the  majority  of  Hindus  probably  considered 
Christianity  as  something  bad;  probably  few 
think  so  now.  Many  think  it  is  as  good  as  any 
other  religion.’’  Now  it  has  long  been  plain  to 
me  that  in  our  dealings  with  a  venerable  in¬ 
tellectual  system  so  mixed  up  of  good  and  evil 
as  Hinduism,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
good,  while  we  condemn  the  evil. 

I  cannot  sympathize  with  those  who  appear  to 
feel  that  God  has  confined  His  love,  or  at  least 
His  activity,  within  the  pale  of  Judaism  and  of 
Christendom.  “Every  religion,’’  it  has  been 
said,  “even  the  most  imperfect  and  degraded, 
has  something  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  us, 
for  there  is  in  all  religions  a  secret  yearning 
after  the  true,  though  unknown  God.’’  “The 
real  history  of  man  is  the  history  of  religion, 
the  wonderful  ways  by  which  the  families  of 
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the  human  race  advance  toward  a  truer  knowl¬ 
edge  and  a  deeper  love  of  God."  "This  is  the 
foundation  that  underlies  all  profane  history; 
it  is  the  light,  the  soul,  the  life  of  history,  and 
without  it  all  history  would  be  profane."  But 
the  families  of  the  human  race  have  not  always 
been  advancing  toward  a  truer  knowledge  of 
God,  and  India  is  a  conspicuous  example  of 
retrogression  and  degradation.  The  bright 
glimpses  of  truth  that  flash  before  us  in  the 
Vedas,  become  darkened.  Hindu  civilization, 
that  immense  and  various  life,  which  men  have 
lived 

"Under  the  southward  snows  of  Himalay.” 
presents  an  example  of  evolution  without 
progress,  and  with  its  deviousness,  its  glooms, 
its  storms,  its  vastness  and  its  languors,  may  be 
likened  to  the  mystic  and  sinuous  stream  in 
Coleridge’s  Kubla  Khan : 

“  Meandering  with  a  mazy  motion. 

Through  wood  and  dale  tlie  sacred  river  ran, 

Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 

And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean." 


MURAL  TABLET  TO  DR.  POOR. 

The  congregation  of  the  High  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  convened 
February  let,  to  view  the  memorial  tablet  to 
Daniel  Warren  Poor,  D.D.,  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  by  Elder  John  L.  Meeker,  who  makes 
the  following  Scriptural  reference  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  selected  for  it.  ‘‘Of  the  twelve  precious 
stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  High 
Priest,  on  which  was  engraven  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  middle  one  of  the 
fourth  row,  probably  that  of  Joseph,  was  Onyx. 
It  is  appropriately  embedded  in  the  wall  on  the 
south  side  of  the  pulpit  to  correspond  with  the 
one  on  its  north  side  to  the  late  Elder  James  B. 
Pinneo.  Elder  Charles  G.  Rockwood,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Session  to 
erect  this  tablet,  read  their  report  of  this  now 
completed  work ;  after  which  several  members 
present  gave  reminiscences  of  their  early  relation 
to  the  church  and  to  its  first  pastor  and  with 
united  voice  the  sentiment  was  echoed  that 
Dr.  Poor  was  the  best  beloved  man  in  Newark. 
Mr.  Rockwood’s  report  has  a  wider  interest  than 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  prepared,  and  is  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  erect  a  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Poor  desires  to  report,  by 
pointing  the  congregation  to  the  completed  work 
upon  the  wall. 

We  hope  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  your 
approval.  The  material,  which  is  Mexican 
Unyx,  is  an  unusually  beautiful  specimen  of 
that  stone.  The  design,  which  is  by  our  friend, 
Mr.  Meeker,  is  chaste  and  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture  of  the  church. 

A  monument  can  never  give  a  biography  or  an 
analysis  of  character.  The  space  for  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  will  allow  only  the  merest  allusion  to  the 
public  work  of  the  man.  But  the  simple  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  monument  is  a  testimony  of  the 
appreciation  of  character.  This  tablet  expresses 
the  respect  and  affection  of  this  people,  and  of 
the  Session  who  by  resolution  recommended  its 
erection.  Not  a  dollar  has  gone  into  the  cost  of 
its  construction  which  did  not  evince  personal, 
affectionate  regard  and  respect  for  the  friend 
whom  it  commemorates. 

The  two  tablets  appropriately  placed  side  by 
side  on  the  wall  will  always  associate  in  mem¬ 
ory  the  two  men  who,  more  than  any  others 
worked  side  by  side  in  the  origin  of  this 
church;  and  for  years,  in  its  up  building,  till 
they  were  permitted  to  see  it  well  and  perma 
nently  established  and  equipped  for  the  Lord’s 
work.  This  allusion  will  call  up  to  the]  older 
persons  here,  other  honored  names  of  those  who 
had  active  and  efficient  part  in  the  early  work 
of  this  church,  and  who  have  passed  on  to  their 
reward. 

It  seems  very  fitting  that  Dr.  Poor  should  die 
here  among  the  people  whom  he  so  much  loved 


and  had  so  well  served.  There  have  been,  per¬ 
haps,  few  instances  of  pastors,  after  twenty  years 
separation,  retaining  so  great  warmth  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  members  of  a  church  to  which  they 
had  ministered.  But  Dr.  Poor’s  was  a  loving 
heart.  The  writer  has  scarcely  ever  met  him  for 
years  past  that  he  did  not  say,  with  feelings 
evidently  touched,  ‘‘You  don’t  know  how  I  love 
this  people,  "and  it  was  most  touchingly  re¬ 
peated  within  a  few  days  of  hie  death,  with  the 
addition  of  a  similar  expression  of  affection  for 
the  writer  personally. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  impress  of  Dr.  Poor’s 
character  and  work  is  still  very  manifest  in  this 
church.  He  was  genial  and  sympathetic,  and 
his  religion  was  of  a  cheerful  type,  and  his  mag¬ 
netism  drew  the  members  of  the  church  together 
like  a  family  in  most  cordial  social  relations, 
so  that  the  church  was  always  united,  and  we 
have  been  spared  dissensions  and  divisions. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  warm  hand  shakings 
at  the  close  of  our  prayer  meetings  area  survival 
of  his  influence. 

His  plan  of  committing  the  responsibility  and 
lead  of  the  prayer  meetings  to  the  Elders  and 
Deacons  has  resulted  in  a*training  not  only  of 
the  Eiders  and  Deacons,  but  of  the  male  mem¬ 
bers,  and  has  givsn  us’a  working  force  at  our 
meetings  of  great  spiritual  advantage  to  the 
church. 

With  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Poor’s 
ministry  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  mention  a  scene  witnessed  by  the 
writer,  but  probably  remembered  by  few  of  those 
present,  when  one  hundred  persons  stood  up 
before  this  pulpit  and  professed  their  faith  in 
Christ.  It  was  noticeable  during  Dr.  Poor’s 
pastorate,  as  it  has  been  since,  that  the  children. 
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almost'without  I  exception  were  early  brought 
into  the  church.  There  was  started  early  in  our 
history  and  steadily  maintained,  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  for  young  men,  conducted  in  an  excellent 
spirit  and  with  good  results.  In  it  the  young 
men  were  trained  to  usefulness,  and  from  it 
they  were  graduated  into  the  church  prayer 
meeting,  greatly  helping  it.  Some  of  our  most 
helpful  brethren  at  the  present  time,  got,  in 
that  meeting  their  first  experience  in  public 
prayer  and  address. 

Dr.  Poor’s  work  outside  of  his  own  church 
was  of  the  greatest  value.  He  stirred  up  an  in¬ 
terest  for  our  German  population,  and  was 
mainly  influential  in  giving  them  the  Gospel  in 
their  own  language.  He  really  founded  the 
First  German  Presbyterian  Church,  and  when 
its  building  was  erected  in  Marshall  street  he 
made  and  signed  the  contracts  with  the  builders 
in  his  own  individual  name,  thus  himself 
assuming  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  cost. 
He  continued  hie  earnest  efforts  in  organizing 
the  Second  and  Third  German  Presbyterian 
Churches.  It  was  also  through  hie  counsels 
and  labors  that  the  German  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  had  its  beginning,  which  has  sent  out  many 
educated  men  to  minister  to  German  Churches 
over  the  land.  Then  as  to  hie  work  as  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  we  have  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  of  its 
high  efficiency.  The  cost  of  this  tablet  is  8330, 
which  has  been  exactly  covered  by  subscriptions 
received. 

The  inscription  it  bears  reads  as  follows 

IN  MEMORY  OF 
DANIEL  WARREN  POOR,  D.  D. 

1818—1897 

FAITHFUL,  BELOVED.  FIRST 
PASTOR  OF  THIS  CHURCH 

1849— 186i> 

FOUNDER  OF  THE 

FIRST  GERMAN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
AND  OF  THE 

GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

“HE  BEING  DEAD,  YET  SPEAKETH.  ’ 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Beals.  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.Mater,  Sunt. 


DISCOURAGEMENTS  BY  THE  D  AY. 

Lately  our  column  has  been  tilled  with  bright 
pictures  of  Christmas  celebrations  and  of  the 
different  clubs  and  classes.  We  who  are  in  the 
work  feel  as  we  have  never  done  before  that 
our  little  lamp  is  trimmed  and  burning  and 
shining  with  a  steady  glow  into  many  shadowed 
homes  and  struggling  lives,  and  that  the  years  of 
earnest  but  often  discouraging  effort  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  more  deflnite  results.  We  have 
truly  won  the  confidence  of  our  people.  They 
turn  to  us  in  joy  and  sorrow,  and  we  know  that 
they  have  gained  some  higher  ideals  and  are 
trying  to  live  up  to  them. 

The  advance  is  so  slow  that  we  hardly  perceive 
it  at  the  time,  until  suddenly  some  word  or  inci 
dent  reveals  a  changed  point  of  view.  We  find 
an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  worn  out  mother 
to  add  to  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  her 
dreary  rooms  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  husband 
at  home  evenings;  or  the  children  in  order  to 
please  their  kind  teachers  try  to  keep  themselves 
clean. 

Last  week,  thanks  to  the  practical  interest  of 
one  of  our  Evangelist  readers.  Miss  Hamilton 
W8S  able  to  give  each  one  of  the  “Little  House¬ 
keepers’’  a  comb,  a  brush  and  a  tooth-brush, 
the  latter  entirely  unknown  articles  were  pro- 
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Singer  Sewing-Machines  cannot 
be  obtained  through  department 
stores  or  merchandise  dealers;  they 
are  delivered  directly  from  maker  to 
user  only  through  our  own  em¬ 
ployees.  They  are  offered  to  the 
public  on  their  intrinsic  merits  as  the 
best  device  obtainable  for  family 
sewing. 

Can  You  Try  One  Free? 
Certainly.  Deliver  it  at  your 
door,  in  our  own  wagon,  upon 
application  to  any  of  our  offices, 
located  in  every  city  in  the  world. 

EITHER  LOCK  STITCH  OR 
Chain-Stitch 

ANY  Style  of  Cabinet 
Work. 

Sold  for  Cash,  or  Leased. 

Old  Machines  Exchanged. 


SINGER  SEWINO-AVACMINES 

ARE  SOLD  ONLY  BY 


nounced  “beautiful,’’  and  an  object  lesson  in 
the  use  of  one  awakened  profound  interest. 
Their  enthusiasm  will  probably  abate  when  it 
comes  to  the  daily  use  of  them,  as  would  that  of 
our  own  children  if  they  were  not  followed  up 
by  nurses  and  mothers,  but  they  got  an  idea  of 
cleanliness  and  the  necessity  of  caring  for  their 
bodies  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  other  sug¬ 
gestions  more  intelligently,  and  so  the  seed  is 
sown  that  will  in  time  bear  fruit.  At  any  rate, 
our  people  feel  that  what  is  said  to  them  and 
done  for  them  at  the  Chapter  House  is  done 
from  a  true  sympathy  and  desire  for  their  best 
good. 

When  we  proposed  with  some  hesitation  to 
form  a  club  for  the  men  we  were  surprised  and 
delighted  to  have  a  good  number  respond  to  the 
invitation,  and  do  it  with  enthusiasm.  They 
were  anxious  to  share  the  pleasures  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  which  they  bad  heard  so  much  from 
their  wives  and  children.  When  the  question 
of  monthly  dues  came  up,  the  unanimous  verdict 
was  that  they  ought  to  be  able  at  least  to  double 
what  their  wives  paid,  which  was  encouraging 
since  an  appeal  to  a  man’s  pocket  is  corsidered 
a  sure  guage  of  bis  interest.  They  are  organiz¬ 
ing  under  the  wise  leadership  of  Mr.  Heath, 
and  what  definite  object  they  will  decide  upon 
for  study  and  discussion  is  still  undetermined. 

Ail  this  was  reported  at  cur  last  Board  Meet¬ 
ing  with  great  satisfaction,  but  a  reverse  side  of 
our  affairs  was  brought  before  us  so  plainly 
that  we  adjourned  in  a  very  anxious  and  serious 
frame  of  mind.  Kindergarten,  clubs,  classes, 
library  and  office  and  visitors  work,  all  were 
flourishing,  but  a  pile  of  bills  was  accumulating 
and  the  treasury  was  absolutely  empty.  We 
must  have  8300  to  meet  the  bills  already  due, 
and  at  least  8500  more  to  carry  us  to  the  last 
of  March  when  our  fiscal  year  ends,  and  we  have 
no  idea  where  it  is  to  come  from.  Our  nearest 
and  best  friends  have  been  so  generous  already 
that  we  do  not  like  to  appeal  to  them  again,  and 
there  are  such  constant  demands  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  pressing  needs  on  all  sides. 

How  can  we  economize  ?  The  rent  makes  a 
heavy  drain  upon  us  each  month,  but  we  cannot 
carry  on  our  work  without  a  centre  and  a  home 
tor  the  people  to  come  to,  or  without  the  wise 
guidance  of  our  devoted  workers.  Y’et  how  un¬ 
just  it  is  to  keep  them  waiting  for  their  salaries. 
We  can  only  make  another  earnest  effort  to  raise 
by  annual  pledges  a  special  fund  for  these  neces¬ 
sary  administrative  expenses,  which  do  not 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  as  would  some  special 
case  or  line  of  work,  for  which  we  can  usually 
obtain  a  needed  donation. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  help  us  to  secure  these 
i  pledgee  ?  The  smallest  sums,  if  they  come  regu¬ 


larly,  are  most  gratefully  received.  Some  of  our 
friends  give  25  cents,  50  cents,  or  a  dollar  a 
month,  others  send  ua  something  quarterly  or 
annually,  varying  in  amount  from  81  to  8200. 
One  generous  Circle  and  kind  friend  give  be¬ 
tween  them  8.30  a  month  for  our  clubs  and 
classes  which  enable  us  to  keep  that  work  up 
when  other  things  suffer.  If  we  could  secure  a 
few  more  such  friends,  our  hearts  would  be 
lightened  and  our  hands  strengthened  for  the 
work  that  seems  to  be  plainly  given  us  to  do. 


AT  YODK  OWN  DOCK. 

Sophie  had  been  praying  for  twelve  years  to 
become  a  foreign  missionary.  One  day  she  bad 
so  prayed,  and  the  heavenly  Father  seemed  to 
say : 

“Sophie,  stop;  where  were  you  born  ?’’ 

“In  Germany,  Father.’’ 

“Where  are  you  now  ?’’ 

“In  America,  Father.’’ 

“Well,  are  you  nut  a  foreign  missionary 
already  ?’’ 

Then  the  Father  said,  “Who  lives  on  the  floor 
above  you  ?’’ 

“A  family  of  Swedes.  ’’ 

“And  who  above  them  ?’’ 

“Why,  some  Switzers.’’ 

“Who  in  the  rear  ?’’ 

“Italians.  ’’ 

“.\nd  a  block  away  ?’’ 

“Some  Chinese. ’’ 

“.4nd  you  have  never  said  a  word  tb  these 
people  about  My  Son  ?  Do  you  think  I  will 
send  you  thousands  of  miles  to  the  foreigner 
and  heathen  when  you  never  care  enough  about 
them  at  your  own  door  to  speak  with  them  about 
their  souls?’’ — Exchange. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  (set  a  Nickel-Plated 
^Vatch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
^  1 H  doz.  Packattes  of  Blulne  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  voiir  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 

_  a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  require. 

B1«U1N£  COa»  Box  3  «  Concord  Junction^  Mass. 


GLUfifnOUR 

For  Dyspepsia,  ComiMtm^abetes  and  Obesity. 
Unlike  all  other  Floiw,  hegnise  It  contains  no  bran 
and  little  starch— wbJE^aup^cidity  and  flatulence. 
Nutritious  and  palKabihyn  uWhebt  degree  Unri¬ 
valled  In  America^  Euoue.  X 

Pamph^t  a^Xampk  Free. 
WHUt*FAUW/l.L4rRinNE8.\raterta«R,  N.I.. 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 

The  best  cure  for  Cough.  Weak  Lungs.  Indigestion^ 
Inward  Pains  and  the  ills  of  the  Feeble  and  Aged.  Com* 
bining  the  most  active  medicines  with  Ginger,  it  exerts 
a  curative  power  over  disease  unknown  to  other  rem^ 
dies,  and  isin  fact  the  most  revitalizing,  life-^ving  com* 
bination  ever  discovered.  Weak  Lungs,  Rheumattorn, 
Female  Debility,  and  the  distressing  ills  of  the  Btom* 
ach.  Liver,  Kidneys  and  Bowels  are  dragging  many  bp 
(he  grave  who  would  recover  health  by  its  timely  wt 


I  Thompson’s  Eye  Water. 


ft  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes,  oas 


i  iLftiSEfAlLS. 


I  Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 
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MUSIC. 


AMERICAN  ORGANISTS. 

America  has  not  alone  produced  pianists  and 
composers;  she  has  to  her  credit  an  army  of 
players  upon  the  king  of  instruments,  the  organ. 

To  be  an  organist  signifies  more  than  the 
casual  observer  would  think.  The  famous  organ¬ 
ist  is  not  only  a  concert  player,  but  he  usually 
unites  the  functions  of  a  church  organist,  which 
is  a  vastly  different  matter.  The  wide  range 
which  his  talents  must  take  and  the  character¬ 
istic  nature  of  the  instrument  upon  which  he 
expresses  his  musical  thoughts,  make  him  to 
differ  from  the  usual  class  of  concert  givers.  He 
must  not  only  read  a  difficult  score,  master  its 
technical  difficulties  and  interpret  its  inner 
meaning,  but  he  must  cope  with  the  mechanical 
obstacles  of  his  instrument  as  well. 

To  correct  ideas  of  tone  color  must  be  added 
skill  in  the  handling  of  stops  and  mechanical 
appliances.  His  mind  must  be  occupied  with 
the  music  itself  and  the  controlling  of  numerous 
mechanical  operations  of  his  bands  and  feet 
beside  those  legitimately  arising  from  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  score.  In  short  he  must  be  able  to 
do,  not  only  the  proverbial  two  things  at  once, 
but  a  host  of  other  things  beside. 

America  can  boast  a  large  number  of  organists 
who  will  rank  with  those  of  other  and  older 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  beautiful  service. 
“Jesus  Lives,’’  presents  one  of  the  sweetest 
Easter  arrangements  that  can  be  introduced,  and 
it  will  do  good  to  the  school  as  well  as  the  congre¬ 
gation.  it  should  be  commended  to  Sunday- 
schools  and  churches  everywhere.  Sample  copy 
Scents;  84  per  100.  Address  (mentioning  The 
Evangelist),  J.  H.  Kurzenknabe  Company,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  lectured  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  three  o’clock,  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  on 
“Music  in  its  Relation  to  Christian  Worship.’’ 
The  lecture  was  closely  listened  to  by  a  most 
appreciative  audience.  Dr.  Hall  stated  that 
Julian’s  Dictionary  oi  Cunsiian  Hymns,  a  work 
which  he  commended  most  highly,  contained 
mention  of  400,000  hymns,  representing  all  ages 
and  many  tongues.  He  inveighed  strongly 
against  the  quartet  choir,  with  whom,  however, 
be  said  that  he  bad  deep  sympathy,  as  the  task 
given  them,  to  lead  the  people  in  congregational 
singing,  was  quite  impossible,  and  he  predicted 
the  passing  away  of  the  quartet  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  our  churches  of  the  full  chorus, 
competent  to  lead  the  congregation  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  grand  anthems.  Above  all.  Dr.  Hall  con¬ 
demned  the  “barbaric  indifference  of  the  minis¬ 
try’’  to  this  part  of  Christian  worship,  and 
urged  upon  clergymen  the  duty  of  sympathetic 
work  with  their  choirs.  This  alone  will  save 
congregational  singing  from  becoming  a  lost  art. 


NKW  PUBLICATIONS. 


countries.  It  is  apropos  that  just  now  as  the 
greatest  of  all  organists,  Alexandre  Guilmant, 
is  visiting  us,  we  should  present  our  readers  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Flagler,  who  has  achieved 
distinction  in  this  branch  of  the  musical  art. 
Mr.  Flagler  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  on  the 
musical  life  of  the  country  both  as  a  teacher, 
lecturer  and  organist.  His  long  connection  with 
Chautauqua  has  made  his  playing  and  educa¬ 
tional  work  widely  and  favorably  known.  Hie 
reputation  has  become  national. 

He  was  born  in  Albany  and  in  early  life  com¬ 
menced  his  musical  career.  When  but  a  mere 
boy  he  played  the  piano  with  a  dash  and 
brilliancy  and  with  an  exquisite  finieb  that 
made  him  the  marvel  of  admiring  friends  and 
acquainances.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the 
piano  and  for  several  years  devoted  bis  time  to 
its  study  at  Poughkeepsie,  making  rapid 
progress  His  success  as  a  pianist  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  hie  love  for  the  organ  and  he  soon 
gave  up  everything  to  fit  himself  as  performer 
on  that  instrument.  He  made  several  visits  to 
Europe  for  instruction  and  travel  and  studied 
under  the  beet  private  instructors  Edouard 
Batiste  was  bis  first  European  teacher. 

After  completing  his  studies  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  he  returned  to  America  and  was  for  two 
years  organist  and  choir  master  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany.  From  Albany 
he  received  a  battering  call  to  Plymouth  Church, 
Chicago,  where  for  seven  years  he  presided  over 
the  organ  and  directed  the  finest  choir  in  that 
city.  He  is  now  the  organist  and  musical  lec 
turer  during  the  summer  at  Chautauqua,  doing 
for  classical  music  at  that  place  what  the  uni 
versity  and  summer  school  are  doing  for  language, 
literature  and  art.  Mr.  Flagler  has  given  regu¬ 
lar  recitals  at  Cornell  and  Syracuse  Universities 
for  several  years.  He  has  given  organ  recitals 
in  principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  always 
receiving  a  hearty  reception  from  both  press  and 
public.  His  playing  is  always  brilliant  and 
remarkably  smooth  and  facile.  In  pedaling  and 
registration  he  has  few  equals. 

Mr.  Flagler  has  written  largely  for  the  organ 
and  choir.  Hie  compositions  are  all  of  a  high 
order.  Mr.  Flagler  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Auburn,  New  York. — The  Musician. 


CiiAiiLES  PcRiiisEK’s  SONS,  New.York  :  Untlines  of 
Descriptive  Psychology ;  George  Trumbull  Dadd. 
net. — What  is  Good  Music?  Suggestions  to  Persons 
Desiring  to  Cultivate  a  Taste  in  .Musical  Art ;  W.  J. 
Henderson.  $1.II0  net. 

The  M.vcMiLiiAS  Company,  New, York:  The  Bible 
Story  Retold  for  Young  People.  The  Old  Testament 
Story  by  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.:  the  New  Testament 

Story  by  W.  H.  Adeney,  M.A.  $1.00. - Southern  Soldier 

Stories ;  George  Cary  Eggleston.  $1..'>0. 

A.  C.  AK.M8TIIONO  AND  SoN,  New  York:  The  Expos- 
itor's  Bible.  The  Book  ol  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Com¬ 
monly  Call  d  the  Minor:  George  Adam  Smith.  Vol.  II. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colpobtaoe  Association, 
Chicago :  Faith ;  Flnlayson,  Spurgeon,  Moody,  Aitken 
Maclaren. - Naaman  the  Syrian:  A.  B.  Mackay. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  :  Simon 

Dale;  Anthony  Hope.  - A  Treasury  of  American 

Verse ;  edited  by  Walter  Learned.  $1.?.'>. 

United  Society  op  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston- 
Chicago :  Next  Steps.  An  Advanced  Text  Book  in 
Christian  Endeavor;  Rev.  W.  F.  Macauley.  .W cents. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York:  The  Fight  for 

the  Crown;  W.  E.  Norris.  $1.:J5. - The  Red-Bridge 

Neighborhood;  Maria  Louisa  Pool.  $1.50. - The  Sack 

of  Monte  Carlo;  Walter  Frith.  $1.25. - The  Lion  of 

Janina;  Maurus  ;Jokai.B$1.2.5. - Rlbstone  PiflBns.  'A 

Country  Tale;  by  Maxwell  Gray .i. $1.00. 


PBRIODICAI.8. 

February.— St.  Andrew’s  Cross,  Sunday  Magazine, 
Good  Words,  School  Review,  Auburn  Seminary  Review, 
Home  Music  Journal,  Missionary  Record,  Biblical 
World,  Expoiitory  Times,  Education,  The  Pilot,  The 
Music  Teacher,  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  Hartford  Seminary  Record,  Monthly  Record  of 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Active  Service,  or  Gospel  Work  Among  United  States 
Soldiers;  edited  by  Rev.  I.  G.  Steward,  D.D. 

Decennial  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 
Feb.  «th  and  7th,  ISilS. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Excise  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Year  Ending 
Sept.  30, 18117. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Babies’  Hospital  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

The  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family. 
Annual  Report  for  1897, 


“Tell  Mother,  I’ll  Be  There.” 

(Pres’t  McKinley's  Mt-s«age  to  his  dying  Mother.) 

heactifcl  song  Gf  mother,  home  and  heaven 

without  a  Parallel.  Price  25o.  Stamps  Taken. 
McCALLIP,  AUTHOR  AND  SOLE  PUBLISHER  COLUMBUS,  O. 


kCHBRMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AOENCT. 

>  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S, 

Established  1856. 

3  East  Uth  Street,  New  York. 


I  New 


Choir  Music 


PERKINS’  NEW  AN  I  HEMS. 

A  choice  collection  of  flrty-three  anthems, 
composed  and  arranged  by  the  em  nent  writer. 
W.  O.  Perkins.  Muc.  Doe.  'All  the  anthems 
are  of  lurdium  grade  of  difficulty  and  are  suit¬ 
able  for  the  average  choir.  One  of  the  most 
notable  volum-s  of  choir  mn»ie  published  In 
recent  year.s.  Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


Crown  Folio  of  Sacred  Quartettes. 

A  new  volume  ot  thirty-three  excellent  com- 
po-itioiis,  se  eeted  from  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  church  music.  Large 
sheet-music  size.  Witliout  question  the  largest 
snd  best  collection  published  for  the  money. 
Price,  .tO certs,  iKistpaid. 


Emerson’s  Anthem  Tribute 

A  favorite  volume  of  fifty-three  anthems,  suit¬ 
able  for  average  church  choirs.  Price,  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Holden’s  Sacred  Music  for  Men’s  Voices 

For  fhurch  use.  Extensive  variety  of  subjects. 
Piano  or  organ  aecompaniment.  Price,  80  cents, 
postpaid. 

McIntosh’s  Anihems 

A  collection  of  over  one  hundred  excellent 
pieces  for  quartet  or  chorus  choirs.  Price,  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Emerson's  Easy  Anthems 

Forty-nine  selections  for  church  use,  arranged 
l)v  an  eminent  compiler  and  composer.  Price, 
80  cents,  postpaid. 

S|>eriul  Disroiint  to  Leaders  of 
Choirs  ami  Music  Teachers. 

REiMEMBER  that  we  have  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  music  establishment  in 
the  world,  and  can  supply  every  mu-ical 
want  at  the  shortest  notice.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  bulletins. 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD. 

The  best  musical  .iournal  in  this  country.  Able  editorials, 
valuable  contributions  by  the  foremost  writers,  correspond¬ 
ence,  criticisms,  etc.  Sixteen  pages  of  new  music  in  each 
issue.  Edited  by  Philip  Hale.  Published  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month.  Single  copies,  10  cts.  Yearly  subscription,  $1. 
With  every  new  subscription  we  give  a  handsome  volume  of 
bound  music.  Send  for  Preiiiliim  Sheet. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

453  463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

AND 

STANDARD 


An  ideal  Hymn  and  Tune  Book; 


Church  Hymns  &  Gospel  Songs 

Compiled  by  Sankey.  MrGranahan,  and  Ktebbins. 

367  Hymns,  tune  for  every  Hymn. 

Only  S25  per  100  In  Hoard  Covers. 

Add  6  cents  per  copy  It  ordered  by  mall. 

The  low  price  brings  It  within  reach  of  every  Church, 
Prayer  Meeting,  and  Sunday  School  in  the  land. 

A  returnable  copy  sent  on  receipt  ot  30  cents.  Money 
refunded  If  book  Is  returned. 

THE  BiCLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


IJawFna1aH4  musical  in. 

<1  stitution  of  America. 

Conservatory  Founded  1853.  unsur- 

OF  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  IK  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
TKAIIK  W.  hale.  Omuial  Kanagar,  Bostsa.  Mf 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 

For  electric,  gas  or  oil.  Send  di¬ 
mensions.  Book  ot  Light  and 
estimate  free.  1.  P.  Frink. 


LIGHT 

S61  Pearl  at..  New  York 


FAVORABU  KMOWN  SINCF1B9f:  nffT  '  T 

ammeM.  aettooL  * 

9  MEHEEHT  ACO.. 

B£U-MErhL 

CHIMES.  Ere.CATALOCUEliPRICES  FREE. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 
TBOT,  N.  T.,and  NEWT  TOBK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  17,  1898. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advertisixo  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

6^LL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  i)08t-oftice  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


EJirered  at  the  Post-office  at  Xew  York  as  second-class  mail 
matter. 


APPOISTXEXTS  AND  IXSTITUTIOSS. 
THE  BOARHS. 

Home  Missions,  1.56  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  .  .  -  “ 

Church  Erection,  .  -  -  “  " 

Education,  -  -  -  -  1334  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  *' 

Kreedmen.  -  -  .  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  B'.ble  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  s.  itled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  iulssionar>'  i>re- 
sentlng  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se  lers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoideil.  Work  .Ides. 
l.tiUi  new  schools  started  in  1897 ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  nils-sionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  mis.slonary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E  P.  Bancroit,  Ills,  secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We  have  at  our  disposal  1,000  copies  of 
the  celebrated  $(3.00  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,0(X)  references,  4,000 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  G4  pages  of  copies  of  the 
tinds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  till  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
neic  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  $3.00.  and  the  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expressage 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK. 
{Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  hy  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 
Rev.SAMCKL  Boclt,  Pastor.  W.m.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer.  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  SaiUtrs’ 
Matjazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stdroes,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
156  Worth  Street,  New  York, 


Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  clemsed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  unMl  they  can  be  provided  lor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  in  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  morey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  „  .  . 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  t  to 
S  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.m  ,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday:  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.-Tssup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
OBOROX  F.  Betts,  sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  buUding.  Wo 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminatiBg  Christian  literature  in  1.53  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  ny  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
ooljMrters,  Chilstian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega¬ 
cies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  $500 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
AMt.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  East  Syra- 
Aprll  11.  at  7:30  P..\I. 

A.  H.  Fa  hmestock.  Stated  Clerk. 


Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  $2.25 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost, 
will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Combination 
Bible  delivered  to  hie  or  her  address  free 
of  cost.  (But  the  $2.25  will  not  apply 
on  the  subscription  of  any  old  sub¬ 
scriber.  )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  the 
1,000  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subscribers  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

1.56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 


We  are  greatly  pleased  to  notice  that  Albert  O.  Brad¬ 
ford  E-^q..  and  .larvis  A.  Wood  have  become  members  of 
the  firm  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  I'he  representatives  of 
all  classes  of  journals  will  rejoice  at  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  Bradford,  as  they  have  always  found  him  an  affable 
and  courtly  gentleman. 

In  1867  Nathan  W.  Ayer  moved  to  Philadelphia.  In 
1868  his  son,  F.  Wayland  Ayer,  followed  him.  The  firm 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  was  announced  April  1,  1869,  and 
George  O.  Wallace  was  its  first  employee. 

In  1873  Mr.  N.  W.  Ayer  died,  and  Mr.  Wallace  became 
a  member  of  the  firm,  and  so  cont.nued  until  his  death 
in  1887.  Henry  N.  McKinney  entered  the  employ  of  the 
house  in  1875  and  became  a  partner  in  1878.  Albert  G. 
Bradford  removed  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1881.  and  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wallace  has  hM  charge  of  all  negr  tia- 
tions  with  newspaper  publishers.  Mr.  Wood  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Ayer  in  1888,  assuming  charge  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  copy. 

This  firm  has  paid  to  publishers  over  $30,000,006  for 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising.  The  regular 
order  of  business  for  each  day  includes  the  payment  of 
$.5,000  to  publishers. 


B.  F.  Jacobs,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  whose  ad- 
vertisement  appears  in  this  issue,  has  been  personally 
known  to  us  for  thirty  years.  For  twenty-five  ye-ars  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  International  Sabbath-School 
Session  Committee.  His  firm  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  reliable  in  Chicago.  In  writing  mention  The 
Evangelist.  See  advertisement. 


Lakewood,  in  the  Jersey  pines,  the  queen  of  all  North¬ 
ern  winter  resorts.  Is  now  attracting  a  vast  concourse  of 
visitors.  In  addition  to  the  sublime  pine-laden  air,  the 
peer  of  all  lung  tonics,  there  is  a  variety  of  outdoor 
sports  to  be  enjoyed,  such  as  driving,  ramiding  through 
the  pine4.  cycling,  skating,  golf  and  the  hunt.  The 
Lakewood  hotels  are  the  finest  in  the  land.  Accommo¬ 
dations  at  all  prices  are  available  In  hotels  and  cottages. 
The  only  route  to  Lakewood  is  via  the  Central  R.  R.  of 
New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  street  and 
from  South  Ferry,  Whitehall  terminal.  Special  winter 
schedule  of  trains  with  parlor  car  service. 


The  popularity  of  Lakewood,  the  great  health  and 
pleasure  winter  resort  in  the  Jersey  pines,  is  well  eftab- 
lished.  On  acoount  of  the  many  indoor  and  outdoor  at¬ 
tractions  the  resort  has  grown  into  public  favor  and  has 
won  the  title  of  “  Queen  of  Northern  winter  resorts.” 
At  this  season  the  outdoor  sports  are  golf,  skating,  driv¬ 
ing.  cycling,  the  hunt  and  rambling  through  the  pines. 
Social  pleasures  of  all  kinds  are  prevalent  features  of 
the  large  hotels.  Lakewood  is  reached  only  via  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  Street 
and  from  South  Ferry,  Whitehall  terminal.  Special 
winter  schedule  of  trains  with  parlor  car  service. 


'*  Everything  for  the  Garden.” 

Seems  a  broad  term  for  any  one  firm  to  adopt,  yet  the 
widely  known  seed  house  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35 
and  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  supply  every  want 
of  the  cnitivator,  both  for  the  greenhouse  and  garden. 
In  their  handsome  and  comprehensive  catalogue  for  1898 
will  be  found  offered  not  only  ’’everything  for  the  gar¬ 
den.”  but  all  things  needful  for  the  farm  as  well.  Our 
readers  will  miss  it  if  they  fail  to  send  for  this  gorgeous 
catalogue,  which  may  be  had  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
this  year,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (In  stamps)  to  cover 
postage  and  mailing.  This  firm  no  longer  supply  their 
Seeds  to  local  dealers,  so  to  obtain  the  genuine '•Hen¬ 
derson’s  Seeds  ”  you  must  order  direct. 


WASHINGTON. 

Three-Day  Personally-Conducted  Tour. 

The  three-day  personally  conducted  tour  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  Thursday.  .Marcli  3.  presents  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  liecome  thorougly  familiar  with 
the  National  Capital  at  a  slight  expense  Visits  will 
be  made,  under  the  Intelligent  direction  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  Tourist  Agent,  to  all  the  principal  points  of  inter¬ 
est,  the  Capitol.  Executive  Mansion.  Congressional  Li¬ 
brary,  the  Monument,  National  Museum,  etc.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  chaperon  will  also  accompany  the  party  as  a 
companion  for  the  unescorted  lady  tourists. 

The  rate,  $14.50  from  New  York.  $11 .50  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points,  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  during  the  entire  trip-trans¬ 
portation,  hotel  accommodations,  and  guides. 

Persons  desiring  to  return  via  (iettysburg  may  do  so 
by  purchasing  tickets  at  $2  00  extra,  whicli  include  this 
privilege.  An  opportunity  will  also  be  afforded  to  visit 
Mount  Vernon  ami  Arlington  at  a  sliglit  additional  ex¬ 
pense. 

For  itineraries,  tickets  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents:  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway.  New  York; 
or  address  (Jeo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Exeursioii  Tickets  to  Hot  Springs  Ark.,  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

This  celelirated  “Carlsbad  of  America,”  one  of  tlie 
most  attractive  and  healthful  places  in  all  our  land,  is 
readied,  via  the  matchless  trains  of  tlie.  Pennsylvania 
Railr  lad,  in  forty-five  hours  from  New  York.  Pullman 
sleeping-enr  ferviee  the  entire  distance  special  round- 
trip  tickets,  good  to  return  at  any  time  » ithin  three 
months,  are  sold  at  rate  of  $•'';{  85  from  New  York  ;  $.58.85 
from  Philadelpliia;  and  $52  85  from  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

The  unapproachable  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  lias  long  made  it  tlie  popular  route  between  the 
East  and  the  West. 


For  Over  Fifty  Year* 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  oBed  lorover 
8fty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  suecesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  enres  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea,  it  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Drnggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  fire  cents  a  bottle.  Be  snre  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Syrnp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


A  Goofl  Dictionary  for  Two  Cents. 

Have  you  a  Dictionary,  or  do  you  want  one?  If  you 
will  mention  The  Evangelist  and  send  a  2-oent  stamp  to 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectsidy,  N.  Y.,  they  will 
mail  yon  a  dictionary  with  the  definitions  of  lO.OOOof  the 
most  usefnl  words  in  the  English  language. 


WOODLAWX  CEMETERY. 
YY-’'OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail- 
f  T  road  Office,  No.  20  East  23d  Street, 


A  SITUATION  wanted  ns  companion  for  invalid  or 
elderly  lady ;  good  sewer  and  mender  and  willing 
to  make  herself  useful  in  a  home.  Has  reference  from 
last  position.  Address  S.  F.,  Box  457,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


A  PRESBYTERIAN  Minister  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  who  came  from  Glasgow  to  America 
several  months  ago,  urgently  seeks  a  charge  or  other 
suitable  employment.  Address  Evanoelist. 

We  desire  to  assist  Churches  in  paying  their  Debts 

or  In  raising  money  for  benevolent  work.  If  they  wll  I 
write  us  we  will  gladly  contribute  to  these  objects. 

C.  S.  &  W.  A.  KEELER,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

MORSE  LECTURES.  1898. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  H.IK 

The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia. 

The  seventh  Lectnre.on  Confucianism  and  the  Awaken  • 
Ing  of  China,  will  lie  given  Monday,  February  21st,  8.15 
p.m. :  and  the  closing  Lecture,  on  The  Success  of  Oriental 
Missions,  and  America’s  Responsibilitv  toward  the 
Asiatic  World,  will  be  on  Thursday,  February  24th, 
8.15  p.m. 

The  attendance  of  aU  interested  is  cordially  invited- 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  22  King  Street,  New  York. 

LITERATURE 

You  can  renew  ALL  your  suheoriptlons  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  hv  It  too.  Orders  and  subscriptions  received  for 
books  published  anywhere. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  of  keepings  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  hinder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
nrepsid.  Address  The  Evangelist-  1.56  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 


f 


February  17,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

OwiuK  to  the  recent  death  of  her  brother,  Mr. 
Luciue  Hart,  Mrs.  Beers  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  the  weekly  meeting  on  February  9th. 
In  her  absence,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Prentice  presided. 

The  first  letter  was  read  by  Mrs.  Kimball,  and 
was  from  Miss  La  Grange  of  Tripoli,  in  which 
she  speaks  of  the  work  at  the  Girls’  School, 
and  gives  some  of  the  encouragements,  as  well 
as  the  discouragements,  with  which  they  meet. 
Miss  La  Grange  is  to  come  home  this  summer 
for  her  year  of  rest,  and  is  looking  forward  to 
it  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Riesch  then  read  a  letter  from  Miss 
Leete  of  Tokyo,  who,  after  many  faithful  years 
of  ser  /ice,  has  resigned  her  position  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Joshi  Gakuin,  and  is  to  come 
home  in  September  to  remain.  She  says:  “Our 
school  is  increasing  in  numbers,  mostly  day 
pupils,  and  nearly  all  from  Christian  homes. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  patronage  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  close  our  school ;  as  it  is, 
we  have  had  to  cut  off  some  of  our  scholarships 
to  make  ends  meet,  but  I  am  not  complaining, 
for  1  think  it  was  a  wise  decree  of  Providence 
which  reduced  our  grant,  from  70  yen  a  month, 
to  a  little  over  44  yen.  We  were  only  pauperiz¬ 
ing  the  people.’’ 

Miss  Blakeman  read  a  pleasant  letter  from 
Mrs.  Whiting  of  Pekin,  and  also  one  from  Mies 
Cooper  of  Bangkok,  Siam. 

Miss  Cooper  told  of  her  short  trip  to  China 
last  summer  and  of  the  good  which  the  sea  air 
did  her  when  quite  worn  out  by  the  heat  and 
school  work,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  all  the 
illness  and  trouble  at  the  station  of  Ratburee  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Lyman’s  death.  She  then 
speaks  of  her  coming  home  this  spring  to  rest, 
and  adds,  “1  hope  to  be  allowed  a  good  rest  at 
home,  for  all  the  ladies  who  come  back  tell  but 
the  one  story,  of  being  called  on  to  run  hither 
and  yon  to  speak  at  this  meeting  and  that, 
until  even  Siam  seems  a  restful  leisure.’’ 

This  is  one  side  of  the  question  which  the 
Societies  at  home  would  do  well  to  remember, 
but  there  is  another.  What  would  our  mission¬ 
aries  think,  if  they  came  home  after  eight  or 
ten  years  in  China  or  Korea,  and  no  one  asked 
them  about  their  work  ?  Would  it  not  seem  very 
strange  if  we  at  home  did  not  want  to  hear  the 
whole  story  of  their  life  on  the  Foreign  Field, 
and  the  results  of  their  work  ?  Some  mission¬ 
aries  are  as  eager  to  speak,  as  others  are  to  rest 
in  silence,  and  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Every  missionary  must  decide  for  herself,  just 
how  much  speaking  she  is  able  and  willing  to 
do,  and  surely  there  should  be  no  pressure  put 
upon  them,  during  their  needed  and  well  earned 
year  of  rest. 

Mrs.  Labaree  writes  from  Oroomiah,  Persia, 
on  January  5th : 

“We  are  having  such  cold  winter  weather  with 
lots  of  snow  and  fine  sleighing.  But  our  hearts 
ache  when  we  see  the  awful  condition  of  the 
poor  refugees  about  us.  There  are  over  6,500 
on  the  plain,  and  in  some  respects  they  are 
worse  off  than  they  were  last  year,  for  the  natives 
here  cannot  and  will  not  help  them  as  they  did 
at  first.  Those  to  whom  oxen  and  seed  wheat 
were  given  from  relief  funds  cannot  get  their 
first  crop  until  next  July,  and  those  who  worked 
industriously  during  the  summer  had  to  use  up 
their  earnings  right  along  for  their  big  families. 
In  one  village  the  cruel  master  took  away  all 
that  the  poor  women  had  gleaned  from  the  fields 
and  is  demanding  a  tax  besides  I  We  feel  per¬ 
fectly  helpless.’’ 

How  hard  it  must  be  to  face  such  suffering, 
and  be  able  to  offer  only  the  trifling  aid  which 
is  not  sufficient  to  the  demands  of  even  one  day ! 
If  it  is  heart  rending  to  read  of  such  suffering 
what  must  it  be  to  face  it  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month  ?  J.  B.  S. 

In  addreMlnx  advertUera  patronizing  our  Journal 
kindly  mention  The  Bvangellet. 


SANITARY  PROGRESS  ILLUSTRATED. 

Nothing  in  the  forthcoming  International 
Health  Exposition  to  be  held  next  May  will 
show  more  strikingly  the  progress  of  recent 
years  than  the  Trained  Nurses’  Educational  Ex¬ 
hibit  which  will  interest  and  attract  thousands 
of  visitors. 

The  immense  contrast  between  the  cart  which 
was  used  by  Florence  Nightingale  in  her  hospital 
rounds  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  latest 
perfected  ambulance  for  conveying  private 
patients  to  or  from  their  homes,  is  to  be  noted  in 
every  department  of  this  interesting  display, 
which  is  being  arranged  by  a  committee  repre 
senting  all  the  Training  Schools  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  with  many  of  those  of  other  cities.  Their 
graduates  who  number  not  far  from  10,000 
women,  when  compared  with  even  the  best  and 
most  experienced  nurses  of  the  past  seem  like 
West  Point  Cadets  opposed  to  volunteers.  Sairy 
Gamp  and  Mrs.  Arris  are  creatures  of  the  past, 
and  in  their  place  the  disciplined,  experienced 
and  capable  nurse  inspires  the  patient  and  the 
patient’s  friends  with  confidence,  and  is  an  in 
valuable  ally  to  the  physician. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  this 
part  of  the  Exposition  may  be  mentioned  an 
exhibit  of  the  latest  medical  and  surgical  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  sick  room,  side  by  side  with  the 
obsolete  instruments  and  make  shifts  of  the 
past.  There  will  be  shown. a  model  operating- 
room  in  a  hospital  and  one  arranged  for  surgical 
eases  in  a  private  dwelling;  all  the  appurte 
nances  of  a  sick  chamber  will  be  represented, 
with  an  Ideal  Nursery,  where  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  given  daily,  bow  to  bathe  a  baby. 
In  another  place  will  be  shown  a  corner  in  the 
babies’  ward  of  a  hospital,  together  with  a 
hospital  play  for  convalescent  children.  There 
will  be  an  Orthopedic  room,  and  an  Optbalmic- 
room,  also  a  room  arranged  for  treating  con¬ 
tagious  cases,  a  Diet  Kitchen  will  be  reproduced, 
and  the  methods  of  district  nursing  in  the  tene¬ 
ments,  together  with  First  Aid  to  the  Injured 
illustrated. 

Another  interesting  feature  will  be  a  model 
suite  of  living  rooms  for  nurses  in  their  homes 
tastefully  and  simply  furnished.  Military 
hygiene  will  be  illustrated  by  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  abulances  and  by  hospital  field  tents  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  style  of  the  American  Revolution, 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  according  to  modern 
practice. 

There  will  be  a  competitive  exhibition  for 
prizes  to  be  given  for  the  beet  sick-room  kept 
by  a  nurse  for  the  attending  physician,  for  the 
daintiest  arrangement  of  an  invalid’s  tray,  for 
the  best  designs  for  articles  to  be  used  in  the 
sick-room  and  for  a  nurses’  traveling  bag,  to 
hold  her  uniform  with  convenient  pockets  for 
her  thermometer  and  other  instruments. 

Among  the  institutions  represented  are  the 
Training  Schools  connected  with  the  following 
hospitals:  New  York,  Presbyterian,  Bellevue, 
St.  Luke’s,  Mount  Sinai,  together  with  their 
Alumnm  Association,  with  the  Post  Graduate 
School  and  Nurses’  Settlement.  It  is  expected 
that  the  large  Training  Schools  at  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Hartford, 
Buffalo  and  other  cities  will  also  be  represented, 
while  many  prominent  society  and  philanthropic 
people  have  consented  to  act  as  patronesses  of 
the  Nurses’  Exhibition. 


FROM  A  PERSONAL.  STANDPOINT. 

“I’m  free  to  admit,’’  remarked  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel,  “that  I  won’t  never  get  through  de¬ 
mandin’  more  prosperity.’’  “But  you  are  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  What  do  you  mean 
by  prosperity?’’  “There’s  jes’  the  difficulty. 
It  means  somethin’  different  fur  everybody.  Ef 
you’ve  got  a  mortgage,  ‘prospr rily’s’  gettin’  it 
paid  off.  Ef  you’ve  got  it  paid  off,  ‘prosper 
ity’s’  ownin’  a  cabinet  organ.  Ef  you've  got  a 
cabinet  organ,  ‘prosperity’s*  havin’  enough  to 
be  able  to  trade  it  in  fur  a  grand  pie-anno — an’ 
soon.’’  The  Star,  Washington. 


a: 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Thb  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
First  Church  on  Monday  afternoon  last.  In 
accordance  with  the  action  taken  at  the  last 
meeting.  Presbytery  eat  with  closed  doors.  An 
unusually  large  number  of  corresponding  mem¬ 
bers  were  present.  The  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen, 
D.D.  was  permitted  to  resign  the  pastorate  of 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Church.  He  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Second  Church  of  Amsterdam,  New 
York.  He  will  be  greatly  missed,  as  he  is  a 
strong  man,  and  his  work  in  the  city  both  in 
mission  and  church  has  been  unusually  success 
ful.  The  committee  on  Synodical  plans  made 
an  extended  report,  which  was  accepted  and 
adopted  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  of 
May  next.  Thus  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
has  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Synod 
at  its  last  meeting.  The  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton, 
D.D.  was  duly  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
New  York  Church,  from  which  Dr.  C.  S.  Rob- 
inson  recently  retired.  Dr.  Paxton  is  to  serve 
the  church  without  salary.  He  is  to  have  an 
assistant  in  bis  work.  The  Trustees  of  Presby¬ 
tery  were  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the 
Church  Extension  Committee  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  this  work  until  the  first  of 
May,  even  should  it  be  necessary  to  borrow  the 
money. 

New  York  City. — The  Church  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  church  last  Wednesday  evening. 
Reports  from  all  the  organizations  of  the  church 
showed  a  year  of  remarkable  growth  and  progress. 
The  members  had  been  increased  by  seventy  six 
additions  during  the  year,  nineteen  being  added 
on  the  Sunday  preceding.  The  contributions  of 
the  church  to  benevolent  objects  bad  far  exceeded 
the  year  before.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Jessup,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  new  mission  in  One  HundrM  and 
Thirty-fifth  street  read  a  report  showing  the 
most  successful  results  of  the  first  year’s  work  in 
this  field.  He  reported  that  forty  or  fifty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
enterprise.  Mr.  Alexander  Reed,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Church  Sunday  school,  reported  that 
the  roll  of  this  school  had  reached  the  highest 
point  in  its  history.  Mr.  T.  E.  Parsons,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Session,  reported  a  large  increase  per 
capita  in  the  gifts  of  the  members  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Young  closed  the  meeting  with  a  congratula¬ 
tory  address  expressing  gratitude  to  God  for  His 
blessings  and  great  hopefulness  for  the  future. 

Redfield. — The  church  in  Redfield  (Rev. 
Jeremiah  Petrie,  pastor)  is  still  moving  on  and 
doing  its  best  for  the  advancement  of  Christ’s 
kingdom.  February  6th  six  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  confession  of  faith,  five  of  whom 
were  young  men,  in  part  the  fruit  of  a  special 
religious  interest.  As  many  more  are  expected 
to  unite  with  us  at  our  next  communion.  Since 
the  first  of  February  of  last  year  there  have  been 
twenty-six  accessions  to  this  church,  twenty  one 
on  confession  of  faith  and  five  by  letter.  The 
church  feels  greatly  encouraged  at  this  infusion 
of  new  life  and  interest  and  is  maKing  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  to  enlarge  and  improve  its  sanctuary 
the  coming  season.  [The  brethren  will  d'^  well 
to  get  fully  ready  as  to  funds  and  secure  definite 
details  of  the  improvements  proposed,  before 
they  begin  the  work;  this  will  insure  its  success 
and  the  continued  harmony  of  all  interests.  ] 

Oswego. — In  the  history  of  the  First  Church, 
this  city.  Rev.  J.  Calvin  Mead,  pastor,  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  9th,  was  a  memorable  day.  Nine  men 
were  ordained  Elders,  four  others  were  ordained 
deacons,  and  twelve  elect  ladies  were  ordained 
deaconesses.  This  is  the  only  church  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  Presbytery  which  supplements  the  official 
strength  of  the  body  by  the  election  and  ordina¬ 
tion  of  deaconesses;  and  the  other  churches  will 
watch  the  results  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
On  this  occasion  Rev.  E.  A.  McMasters  of  Bald- 
winsville  preached  a  sermon  on  “The  Patience 
of  Christ,’’  and  the  pastor  conducted  the  ordi¬ 
nation  service. 

Grace  Church. — The  enterprising  ladies  of 
Grace  Church  having  purchased  a  suitable  site 
near  the  church  building,  are  now  going  to 
work  to  erect  a  manse  thereon,  with  modern 
conveniences,  for  the  residence  of  Pastor  Wills. 
This  church  has  thus  far  done  without  a  pastoral 
residence,  though  by  no  means  undervaluing 
such  equipment. 

Newark. — Six  churches  of  this  village  have 
been  engaged  in  union  evangelistic  services,  led 
by  the  beloved  evangelist.  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson 
of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  He  expects  to  close 
the  three  weeks’  series  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Friday  evening  of  this  week,  the 
I8tb.  The  Sunday  evening  meetings  are  held 
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in  the  Sherman  Opera  Houee,  generously  offered 
by  the  proprietors  for  the  purpose,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  has  been  unprecedentedly  large,  reach 
ing  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  hundr^.  Many 
have  been  converted,  and  the  churches  have 
been  brought  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  spiritual 
life.  Mr.  Davidson  has  been  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  other  churches  several  times  before, 
and  is  very  popular  with  the  people,  and  not 
less  80  with  the  pastors. 

Hobart. —The  Presbyterian  Church  here.  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Herrick,  pastor,  has  been  graciously 
blessed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  An  interest  sprang  up  at  once,  and 
before  the  week  was  over  a  large  number  had 
manifested  a  purpose  to  live  a  .Christian  life. 
For  the  second  and  third  week  the  pastor  called 
to  bis  assistance  an  able  and  consecrated  evan 

felist.  Rev.  Frank  M.  Smith  of  Brooklyn  (19 
'ourth  avenue).  Mr.  Smith  continued  in  the 
good  work  most  earnestly  and  effec^^ively.  He  is 
a  preacher  of  the  pure  Word  of  God,  and  will 
prove  a  real  help  to  any  pastor.  Mr.  Smith 
endeared  himself  to  all  our  people,  and  will  be 
welcomed  a  second  time.  The  communion  of 
last  Sabbath,  February  6th,  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  Never  in  the  history  of  this 
church  was  there  a  more  glorious  time  experi 
enced  or  sight  looked  upon.  Twenty  two  united 
on  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
thirteen  of  these  were  baptized.  One  came  by 
letter.  The  large  majority  of  this  accession 
were  men  and  women ;  and  several  inHuential 
and  gifted  ones.  Young  men  and  women  were 
among  the  number,  and  all  give  promise  of 
active  Christian  lives.  Still  there  are  more  to 
follow  at  our  Easter  communion.  Since  our 
last  gathering  about  the  Lord's  table,  one  of  our 
most  faithful  and  beloved  Elders,  Charles  A. 
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Hanford,  was  suddenly  called  home.  It  was  a 
great  loss  to  church  and  town,  and  a  heavy  blow 
for  his  family;  but  we  believe  it  has  brought 
about  this  unusual  interest  in  eternal  things. 
God  knows  what  is  best.  C. 

Katonah. — The  Katonah  Presbyterian  Church 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  its  history  last  Sunday 
(February  6th).  The  old  sanctuary,  in  which 
this  church  has  worshipped  for  nearly  twenty- 
tive  years,  (and  which  now  belongs  to  New  York 
City  by  condemnation  proceedings, )  was  formally 
abandoned,  and  worship  was  established  in  the 
New  V^illage,  in  the  temporary  chapel.  The 
new  building  is  modelled  after  the  old  in  its 
general  arrangement.  The  seating  capacity  is 
150.  The  chapel  has  been  neatly  carpeted  by 
the  Aid  Society,  and  is  seated  with  chairs.  For 
two  years  the  work  of  this  church  has  been 
greatly  crippled  by  the  removal  of  the  old 
village,  which  has  been  completely  obliterated 
by  the  Acqueduct  Commission  of  New  York 
City.  This  removal  left  the  church  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  from  the  new  village  separated 
by  a  road  at  times  impassable.  At  one  time  a 
hock  of  buildings  on  the  move  would  blockade 
the  road  (at  present  seven  buildings  are  en 
route),  and  at  another,  mud  ankle  deep.  Under 
such  unique  conditions,  the  church  has  bravely 
held  its  ground,  having  fallen  off  neither  in 
membership  nor  in  offerings.  It  is  expected  that 
this  temporary  structure  will  be  occupied  for 
about  two  years.  Two  years  is  the  least  time  in 
which  the  society  expects  to  get  its  award  on  the 
old  property,  and  the  new  church  ready  for 
occupancy.  B. 

Buffalo  —  Rev.  Jacob  Freshman.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Session  of  the  West  Avenue  Pres 
byterian  Church  on  the  evening  of  February  4th, 
1898,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted :  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Freshman.  D.  D.,  the  West  Avenue  Pres 
byterian  Church  has  lost  a  true  friend,  an  effi¬ 
cient  preacher,  a  faithful  shepherd,  an  earnest 
worker,  and  a  sincere  co  laborer  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  We  sincerely  mourn  his  removal  from 
our  midst.  Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Mrs. 
Freshman  our  most  tender  sympathy  with  her  in 
this,  her  hour  of  great  bereavement.  Our  united 
prayer  is  that  God  may  be  light  to  her  in  the 
time  of  darkness,  strength  in  the  time  of  despair, 
and  comfort  in  the  time  of  grief.  Resolved, 
That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Freshman  and  to  the  mother  of  Dr.  Freshman. 
It  is  further  ordered  that  these  resolutions  be 
printed  in  the  daily  papers  of  Buffalo,  that  they 
be  printed  in  The  Evangelist,  and  that  they  be 
engrossed  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Session  of  this 
church.  In  behalf  of  the  Session. 

Henry  Post,  J.  W.  Watkins,  Committee. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  February 
7tb,  and  received  Mr.  John  D.  Murphy,  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  ministry,  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Bell,  at  his  own 
request,  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the 
Presbytery  and  his  name  was  erased  from  the 
roll.  The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
chapel  of  the  First  Church,  Syracuse,  March 
7th,  1898,  at  12.15  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

Babylon. — The  old  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Babylon,  Long  Island,  which  recently  celebrated 
its  centennial,  markeii  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
the  pastorate  of  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  Dietrich  Long,  on  February  9th,  by  ten¬ 
dering  him  and  his  wife  a  reception  at  their 
parsonage.  At  the  close  of  the  evening,  just 
before  the  collation  was  served.  Elder  G.  S. 
Taylor  called  the  pastor  out  before  the  company 
and  said  that  as  the  occasion  coincided  with  the 
tin  wedding  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  nothing 
could  be  more  fitting  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  than  a  gift  of  “tin.  ’’  He  thereupon  handed 
the  pastor  a  small  tin  box  which,  upon  examina¬ 
tion  was  found  to  contain  bank  bills  to  the  value 
of  $100.  During  this  pastorate  of  nine  years, 
“the  Church  that  is  at  Babylon”  has  been 
greatly  blessed  of  God.  Large  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  membership,  and  the  pastor’s 
salary  has  been  increased.  A  fioating  debt  of 
t2,5()0  has  been  paid  off,  and  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  paid  for,  have  been  made 
to  the  parsonage,  the  church  edifice  and  the 
Sunday-school  building.  In  addition  the 
church  has  received  trust  funds,  now  out  at 
interest,  aggregating  $3,500.  All  of  the  above, 
during  the  present  pastorate,  so  that  the  church 
now  enters  upon  its  second  century  greatly 
encouraged. 

“  Sing  Sing. — A  very  impressive  service  pre 
ceded  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  on 
Sunday  morning,  February  6th,  when  eight  per¬ 
sons  were  added  to  the  membership.  In  the 
evening  the  second  lecture  on  the  Life  of  Joseph 
was  given  by  the  pastor.  K.  S.  T. 

Livingston  Manor. —The  Holy  Spirit  is 


abundantly  blessing  the  work  in  this  village. 
During  the  last  four  years  scarcely  a  communion 
season  has  passed  without  some  uniting  with 
the  church.  The  last  communion  season  was 
the  most  gracious  of  them  all,  at  which  time 
forty  nine  were  added  to  the  roll  of  members, 
forty  six  of  this  number  by  profession,  and 
three  by  certificate.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Keller  is 
the  stated  supply  of  this  church  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Hudson. 

Spring  Lake. —Evangelist  H.  D.  Sheldon  of 
Kingston,  New  York,  h»e  just  finished  a  series 
of  special  services  at  Spring  Lake,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York.  The  interest  was  so  per¬ 
vasive  that  stores  were  closed  and  business  was 
almost  at  a  stand  still.  Although  the  services 
did  not  comtnence  til!  7  o’clock  each  evening, 
yet  sleigh  loads  of  people  were  seen  coming  in  as 
early  as  5..30.  The  oldest  inhabitant  of  the 
town  said  “it  was  never  seen  on  this  wise  be¬ 
fore.  ”  Full  120  persons  professed  conversion; 
in  one  night  twenty  five  men  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  50,  confessed  Christ  and  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  serve  Him. 

Rouhestf.r.— Rev  J  W.  Ross  of  Pierce  Avenue 
Church,  Niagara  Falls,  has  been  engaged  to 
supply  the  Emanuel  Church,  Rochester,  for  six 
months,  and  has  entered  upon  bis  duties. 
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Atlantic  City. — This  is  now  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  nourishing  of  our  coast  cities, 
there;  being  some  25,000  permanent  residents 
through  the  year,  which  the  hot  months  increase 
to  200,000,  during  “the  height  of  the  season.” 
The  first  Presbyterian  Church  had  for  its  pastor, 
for  years,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Aikman,  still 
resident  and  honored  in  the  city,  which  is  now 
his  home  of  comparative  reirement,  after  an 
active  ministry  in  cities.  East  and  West,  of  per¬ 
haps  fifty  years— even  more  than  that  should  we 
count  in  his  early  labors  as  a  tract  distributor 
here  in  New  York.  And,  we  trust  he  will  not 
neglect  to  write  out  these  experiences,  with  some 
reminiscences  of  the  men  and  women  engaged 
with  him  in  that  grand  work,  and  deliver  the 
same  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  in 
Atlantic  City.  A  portion  of  the  great  public 
seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  very  little 
was  done  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  poor  in 
old  times,  than  which  a  greater  mistake  could 
not  well  be  made.  Dr.  Aikman  was  succeeded  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Atlantic  City  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Stan¬ 
ley,  D.D.,  (for  some  time  connected  with  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  Japan).  The  first  anniversary 
of  Dr. Stanley’s  settlement  has  just  been  observed. 
It  has  proved  a  good  year  for  the  growth  of  the 
church.  Sixty-three  members  have  been  added, 
ever  half  being  on  confession  of  faith  No  spe¬ 
cial  revival  services  have  been  held.  The  prayer 
meetings  on  Wednesday  evenings  have  been 
large  and  interesting,  about  filling  the  chapel. 


Dr.  Hunter’s  Book  on  the  Lungs. 


Progress  of  Medical  Science. 

A  little  book  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter, 
■of  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  gives  all  the 
latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  the¬ 
ory  and  treatment  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption,  fully  explaining 
their  differences  and  their  cure  by  medicated 
air  inhalations. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
local  treatment  of  the  lungs  by  antiseptic  medi¬ 
cated  air  inhalations,  the  inventor  of  the  first 
inhaling  instruments  ever  employed  for  the  cure 
of  lung  diseases,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  only 
germicide  that  cures  Consumption  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  baccilli  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs  of 
the  patient.  His  treatment  consists  of  healing 
and  cleansing  balms  applied  to  the  lungs  three 
times  a  day  by  his  inhaling  instruments,  the 
application  of  antiseptic  oils  to  the  chest,  which 
surround  the  body  with  a  zone  of  medicated  air, 
and  filling  the  chamber  in  which  the  patient 
sleeps  with  antiseptic  vapors,  thus  keeping  up 
a  curative  action  on  the  lungs  day  and  night. 

No  other  treatment  in  the  world  is  so  direct, 
common -sense,  and  sucr'essful. 

Mrs.  Milford  Jones  says:  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  give  all  the  information  I  can  concerning 
Dr.  Hunter  and  his  treatment. 

I  can  truly  say  that  with  God’s  blessing  I  am 
a  living  witness  of  its  power  to  cure. 

My  disease  was  of  nearly  three  years’  standing; 
I  had  been  treated  by  seven  different  doctors, 
all  pronouncing  my  case  very  serious  and  some 
hopeless.  I  heard  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  called  on 
him  as  my  last  hope.  He  stated  my  case  very 
-clearly,  saying  there  was  a  cavity  in  my  right 
lung,  which  to  me  looked  very  dark.  He  told 
me  be  could  cure  me  if  I  bad  patience  and 
would  be  faithful  in  the  treatment,  but  that  it 
would  take  a  long  time. 

I  am  now  able  to  do  my  housework  and  work 
in  the  store.  My  friends  can  scarcely  believe  it 
possible  for  me  to  look  and  be  so  well,  for  they 
had  expected  to  bury  me  long  ago. 

I  firmly  believe  if  you  are  in  a  curable  condi¬ 
tion  at  all.  Dr.  Hunter  can  do  it.  I  feel  much 
interested  in  all  sufferers  of  such  a  terrible  dis¬ 
ease.  May  God  bless  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment  to 
your  cure. 

Your  unknown,  but  sympathetic,  friend, 

Mrs.  Milford  Jones, 
Dover,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  Book  contains  many  smilar  let¬ 
ters  from  prominent  people  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  Evan¬ 
gelist  readers  by  addressing  him  at  117  West 
-45th  Street,  New  York. 
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and  the  Sabbath-school  has  grown  till  it  has 
crowded  the  chapel  and  primary-room  to  their 
full  capacity,  there  being  over  300  on  the  roll. 
The  increased  current  expenses  have  been  met 
every  month  as  they  became  due,  and  a  small 
balance  left  in  the  treasury.  The  gifts  to  benev¬ 
olence  have  been  augmented  25  to  30  per  cent 
The  weekly  envelope  systematic  giving  has  been 
adopted,  beginning  the  first  of  this  January. 
A  new  study  was  built  beside  the  chapel  by  one 
of  the  members  and  presented  to  pastor  and 
Trustees  as  a  New  Year’s  present.  It  has  also 
been  beautifully  furnished.  The  song  of  the 
whole  congregation  may  be  found  in  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-sixth  Psalm,  third  verse. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.— Sunday.  February  6th,  was  a 
blessed  day  in  the  Miles  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Ludlow, 
pastor.  Begioning  with  the  Week  of  Prayer,  a 
quiet  work  of  grace  was  carried  on  under  the 
preaching  of  the  city  pastors.  The  church  was 
much  revived,  and  at  the  communion  season 
twenty-five  members  were  received,  all  but  four 
coming  upon  confession  of  faith.  A  striking 
thing  about  the  twenty  one  who  came  upon  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  is  that  eighteen  were  young 
men.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  the  large 
congregation  to  see  so  many  young  men  standing 
before  the  pulpit.  The  present  year  is  one  of 
the  best,  that  this  old  church  has  ever  had.  All 
financial  obligxtions  have  been  wiped  out;  the 
Sunday-school  has  largely  increased,  and  thirty 
have  been  added  to  the  church  upon  confession 
of  faith.  The  pastor  and  people  are  much  en¬ 
couraged  to  press  the  work,  and  to  make  the 
good  results  much  larger  by  the  spring  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  when  the  year’s  work  is  reviewed. 

Findlay. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  Joshua  R.  Mitchell  is  pastor,  was  the 
scene  of  much  interest  on  Sabbath  morning, 
February  6tb,  when  after  an  edifying  sermon 
on  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  twenty-three 
persons  were  received  to  the  communion  of  the 
church— all  but  one  on  confession  of  their  faith. 
This  is  now  next  to  the  largest  church  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Lima.  The  Market  Street  Church 
of  Lima,  of  which  Rev.  Robert  J.  Thomson  is 
pastor,  counts  614  members  in  the  last  minutes, 
and  is  the  largest  within  those  bounds. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Madison— This  congregation,  pastorless  since 
Rev.  A  T.  Wolff,  D.  D.,  left  them  last  October, 
has  given  a  call  to  Rev.  J.  L.  Countermine  of 
Marinette,  Wisconsin,  who  preached  to  them  on 
January  16th.  It  is  not  known  if  he  will  accept. 

Leola. — Rev.  M.  E.  Chapin  of  Aberdeen 
greatly  encouraged  this  church,  which  had 
been  left  for  three  months  without  any  public 
worship,  by  conducting  with  them  a  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings  They  hope  to  retain  his 
services  as  stated  supply.  This  is  the  county 
seat  of  McPherson  county. 

WooLSEY. — The  Synodical  missionary  directed 
two  weeks  of  evangelistic  meetings  here  last 
month,  during  which  was  developed  such  a  deep 
and  wide-spread  religious  interest  as  was  never 
before  manifested  in  the  place.  People  came  in 
from  the  country  around  as  far  as  seven  miles, 
though  the  nights  were  not  moonlight.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  invitation  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Eawin 
Brown,  they  were  union  meetings.  It  was  pleas¬ 
ant  to  witness  the  harmony  of  feeling  between 
the  churches.  Christians  were  manifestly  revived 
and  a  goodly  number  took  their  stand  for  Christ 
publicly  for  the  first  time.  Six,  at  least,  have 
already  been  received  into  the  church  and  oth¬ 
ers  will  soon  be  received.  The  meetings  still 
continue  under  the  lead  of  the  resident  pastors. 

Scotland. — The  late  congregational  meeting 
of  this  church  was  to  hear  the  annual  reports 
from  the  departments  of  the  organization.  These 
showed  generous  contributions  to  the  beneficen!^ 
work  of  the  church  and  a  balance  on  the  right 
side  in  the  running  expenses.  Rev.  C.  H. 
French  is  well  into  the  sixth  year  of  his  pastor¬ 
ate  with  them.  He  is  also  now  acting  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Presbyterial  Academy  here.  The 
academy  is  beginning  to  fiourish  under  his 
direction ;  already  there  are  enrolled  this  year 
fifty-nine  students  and  more  are  in  prospect.  A 
very  helpful  and  interesting  observance  of  the 
day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  and  Schools  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  him  in  the  Academy  chapel,  includ¬ 
ing  several  addresses,  two  of  them  by  the  Elders 
of  this  church.  This  is  one  of  the  self-sustain¬ 
ing  churches  of  this  Synod.  The  next  stated 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  South  Dakota  will  be 
with  this  church. 

COLORADO. 

Denver. — The  Rev.  Francis  Edward  Smiley, 
the  pastor  of  the  Twenty-third  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Denver,  Colorado,  has  been 
drawing  upon  his  experience  as  an  evangelist 


during  the  past  few  months  in  the  service  of 
his  own  church — the  Sunday  night  service 
having  been  made  entirely  evangelistic.  By  the 
blessing  of  God,  this  effort  has  resulted  in  the 
reception  of  148  members  during  the  past  four 
months.  Many  of  these  are  heads  of  families. 
At  the  communion.  Sabbath,  February  6th, 
fifty  were  welcomed.  About  5()0  members  have 
been  brought  into  the  church  during  the  past 
four  years,  as  a  fruit  of  these  specially  adapted 
services. 


ELDER  CHARLES  S.  THATCHER. 

After  a  sickness  which  became  very  serious 
early  in  December  last,  and  then  a  recovery  so 
promising  as  to  contribute  to  a  happy  Christmas, 
Mr.  Thatcher  was  again  confined  to  his  house, 
and  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  February  3d, 
suddenly  became  unconscious,  and  remained  so 
until  hi^death  at  2.*45'o’clock,“bn'^th€r following 
Sabbath  morning.  The  deceased  was  born_in 
Kendall,  New  York,  June  4th,  1836,  and  removed 
to  Michigan  in  1850.  He  was  in  business  in 
Pontiac,  La  Peer,  and  Hillsdale,  having  moved 
to  the  latter  place,  where  he  died,  in  1890. 

For  years  he  served  in  the  Eldership  of  the 
church  at  La  Peer,  and  in  1891,  the  next  year 
after  moving  to*  Hillsdale,  he  became  an  Elder 
in  this  church,  which  ofiBce  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Elder  Thatcher  was  a  man  of  most  gentle  and 
trustful  spirit,  and  faithful  in  attendance  upon 
all  the  services  of  the  church,  the  appointments 
of  Session,  and  was  also  a  teacher  always  to  be 
counted  upon  in  the  Sunday  school.  In  his 
business  life  he  ever  exemplified  his  faith  in 
Christ. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  funeral. 


DR.  WURTH’S  OPINION. 


Of  the  New  Discovery  in  Medicine. 

A  Remarkably  Successful  Remedy  for  Uyspepsla, 
Indigestion  and  Stomach  Troubles. 

Dr.  Wurth,  in  commenting  on  recent  discov¬ 
eries  in  medicine,  said :  There  is  none  which  is 
certain  to  be  so  valuable  and  far  reaching  in 
benefit  as  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  the  new 
stomach  remedy;  I  say  far  reaching,  because 
people  little  realize  how  important  a  sound 
stomach  and  vigorous  digestion  is  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child. 

Indigestion  is  the  starting  point  of  consump¬ 
tion,  heart  disease,  Bright’s  disease,  diabetes, 
nervous  prostration,  liver  troubles;  why  is  this 
so  ?  Simply  because  every  nerve,  muscle  and 
tissue  in  our  bodies  is  created  and  nourished 
from  the  food  we  eat.  If  that  food  is,  by  reason 
of  a  weak  stomach,  compelled  to  lie  for  hours, 
a  sour,  fermenting  ma^s  of  half  digested  food, 
it  poisons  the  blood  and  nervous  system,  creates 
gas  which  distends  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
causing  pressure  on  the  heart,  lunge  and  other 
organs  and  seriously  impeding  their  action. _ 

He  says  further,  the  point  to  direct  attention 
is  not  the  nerves,  nor  heart,  nor  lungs  nor  kid¬ 
neys,  but  the  stomach,  the  first  cause  of  all  the 
mischief. 

The  remedy  to  use  for  indigestion  and  weak 
stomachs  is  not  some  cathartic,  but  a  remedy 
which  will  digest  the  food,  increase  the  flow  of 
gastric  juice,  absorb  the  gases,  and  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  accomplish  exactly  this 
result  in  any  case  of  stomach  trouble,  because 
these  tablets  are  composed  of  the  digestive  acids, 
aseptic  pepsin.  Golden  Seal  and  Bismuth,  pleas¬ 
ant  to  taste,  and  not  being  a  patent  medicine, 
tan  be  used  by  anyone  with  perfect  safety.  I 
believe  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  cure 
any  form  of  indigestion  and  stomach  trouble 
except  cancer  of  stomach. 

Full  size  packages  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tab¬ 
lets  are  sold  by  druggists  at  50  cents.  A  book 
on  stomach  diseases  together  with  thousands  of 
testimonials  will  be  sent  by  addressing  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


I 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  17,  1898. 


February  8th,  indicative  of  the  respect  and  love 
in  which  all  held  the  deceased,  and  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  bereaved  wife  and  son.  The  latter 
is  the  leader  of  the  church  choir,  which  eangf 
favorite  hymns.  The  pastor.  Rev.  C.  D.  Jacobs, 
spoke  with  great  appropriateness,  as  also  the 
Rev.  R.  K.  Wharton  of  Ypsilanti,  pastor  at  La 
Peer  while  Mr.  Thatcher  was  Elder  there.  The 
Hillsdale  Church  feel  that  they  have  sustained 
a  great  lose  in  the  home  going  of  this  beloved 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF 

WOMAN. 


brother. 


Within  two  years,  or  a  little  more,  the  pastor 
writes,  several  have  died  who  bore  office  worthily, 
also  members  of  their  families.  Of  these  were 
Elder  Hammond,  and  another  fellow-Elder  who 
on  account  of  age  had  just  ceased  the  active 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  Then  there 
was  the  mother  of  another  Elder,  the  wife  of 
another,  the  daughter  of  another ;  the  mother 
of  a  deacon  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Surely  our  church  should  realize  the 
shortness  of  our  toiling  time.  C.  D.  J. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Meat  Eeatino. — In  a  recent  number  of  The 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Mrs.  Rorer  discusses  at 
length  the  dangers  of  eating  too  much  meat  and 
explains  that  if  we  take  more  meat  “than  is 
required  for  the  repair  of  the  muscles,  it  is 
added  to  the  fuel  food  and  burned  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  causing  an  excess  of  poisonous  excreta 
which  overtaxes  the  skin  and  the  kidneys, ’’ 
and  if  this  injurious  diet  is  continued,  sooner 
or  later  these  organs  will  be  so  overtaxed  that 
rheumatism,  gout,  Bright’s  disease,  or  some 
similar  maladies  will  develop.  Of  course  a  labor¬ 
ing  man  requires  more  nitrogenous  food  than 
those  living  a  sedentary  life  and  climate  also 
must  be  considered  in  determining  the  diet. 
The  article  closes  with  the  following  practical 
suggestions:  “An  observing  person  will  notice 
that  children  fed  upon  foods  in  which  nitrogen 
predominates  are  thin,  nervous,  irritable,  need¬ 
ing  constant  entertainment,  wearing  out  both 
themselves  and  their  nurses.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  carbonates  are  in  excess  of 
Nature’s  demand,  we  find  over- fat,  soft-muscled 
bodies,  good-natured,  to  be  sure,  but  indisposed 
to  exericse.  Good  food,  well  proportioned,  may 
be  robbed  of  its  food  value  by  incorrect  cooking. 
For  instance,  broiled  beef  is  easily  digested  ;  the 
same  piece  fried  would  tax  the  digestive  organs 
to  their  fullest  extent  Boiled  meat  is  more 
easily  digested  than  roasted  meat,  and  broiled 
meat  than  either,  and  a  person  with  weak  diges¬ 
tive  secretions  can  get  double  the  amount  of 
nourishment  from  meat  that  has  been  thoroughly 
chopped  before  cooking.  A  raw  egg  requires 
one  hour  only  for  digestion ;  when  hard  boiled, 
three  and  a  half  to  four  hours.  Oatmeal  under¬ 
done  has  but  little  food  value;  when  well-cooked 
it  is  an  excellent  food  for  young  and  old.  Green 
vegetables,  so  valuable  for  their  salts,  are  use¬ 
less  if  overboiled.  A  mealy  potato  is  easily 
digested.  The  same  when  fried  or  “waxy’’  will 
give  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion.  Butter 
taken  on  bread  is  an  excellent  fat,  but  is  ren¬ 
dered  worse  than  useless  when  heated  to  frying 
point.  To  insure  a  perfect  mind  in  a  perfect 
body  we  must  select  food  with  corresponding 
elements  to  those  in  our  bodies,  changing  and 
arranging  them  to  suit  our  age  and  activity  in 
the  climate  in  which  we  live.’’ 

To  Make  Y’east  (a  long  tested  recipe). — Boil 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  potatoes  in  enough  water 
to  have  a  quart  left  when  they  are  done.  Strain 
the  water  through  a  soup  strainer,  and  mash 
through  the  potatoes.  Add  now  a  tea  cup  even 
full  of  salt,  and  a  coffee  cup  even  full  of  sugar. 
Boil  a  half  ounce  of  hops— in  a  granitware 
aucepan— in  two  gills  of  water,  and  strain  into 
the  mixture.  When  salt  and  sugar  are  dis¬ 
solved  and  the  mixture  is  but  luke-warm  add 


A  woman  who  has  suffered  eighteen  years^  who  has  been 
cared  after  a  life  of  misery  and  lives  again  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  hajtpinesSf  speahs  to  other  women  in  words  of 
no  uncertain  meaning. 


Just  a  woman’s  story. 

Not  strange  because  it  happens  every  day,  not 
romantic  or  thrilling,  but  just  a  story  of  misery 
and  suffering  such  as  only  women  know. 

For  eighteen  years,  Sara  E.  Bowen,  of  Peru, 
Indiana,  carried  a  burden  of  pain.  Night  and 
day,  without  respite,  she  suffered  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  experience  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  woman. 

That  she  did  not  die  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

That  she  is  well  to  day  is  a  miracle. 

Mrs.  Bowen’s  trouble  requires  no  description 
beyond  the  symptom,  which  every  woman  will 
instantly  recognize. 

In  describing  them  Mrs.  Bowen  says : 

“For  eightMn  years  I  suffered  with  weakness 
peculiar  to  my  sex. 

“I  was  a  broken  down  piece  of  humanity;  a 
shadow  of  a  woman. 

“My  brain  was  tortured  until  I  could  remem¬ 
ber  but  little.  I  could  not  sleep  or  eat  and  was 
reduced  in  weight  to  a  mere  skeleton.  What 
little  I  did  eat  could  not  be  digested  in  my 
weakened  state,  and  caused  me  untold  misery. 

“My  skin  was  muddy,  my  eyes  were  heavy.  I 
was  dizzy  all  the  time  and  totally  unfit  for  even 
ordinary  housework. 

“Doctors  prescribed  for  me  without  avail. 
Medicine  was  recommended  and  taken  in  quan¬ 
tity  but  it  did  no  good. 


“Time  and  time  again  I  was  at  the  brink  of 
despair.  Day  by  day  my  trouble  grew  worse, 
and  dark  indeed  was  the  day  before  my  deliver¬ 
ance. 

“A  friend  of  mine  told  me  about  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  and  what  they 
had  accomplished  for  others  in  my  condition. 

“It  was  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sun  of  happi¬ 
ness  through  the  dark  clouds  of  misery. 

“I  bought  a  box  and  took  them.  Even  then  I 
felt  their  effect.  I  bought  more  and  continued 
to  take  them  until  I  was  well  and  strong. 

“They  liberated  me  from  the  most  terrible 
bonds  that  ever  tortured  a  woman.  They  brought 
me  new  life  when  death  was  welcome. 

“I  recommend  them  to  my  friends,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  to  every  suffering  woman  in 
the  world  that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  will 
cure  her.’’ 

Dr.  Williams’  Pick  Pills  for  Pale  People  are 
a  specific  for  all  forme  of  weakness.  The  blood 
is  vitalized  and  becomes  pregnant  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  life.  The  nervous  system  is  reorgan¬ 
ized,  all  irregularities  are  corrected,  strength 
returns  and  disease  disappears.  So  remarkable 
have  been  the  cures  {erformed  by  these  little 
pills  that  their  fame  has  spread  to  the  far  ends 
of  civilization.  Wherever  you  go  you  will  find 
the  most  important  article  in  every  drug  store 
to  be  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 


two  yeast-cakes  dissolved  in  warm  water.  Blend 
by  stirring,  pour  into  a  scrupulously  clean, 
wide-mouthed  jar  and  stand  in  a  warm  place, 
covering  with  a  towel  only.  It  will  not  rise, 
but  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  bubbles  will  work 
through  it,  and  if  the  ferment  used  is  very 
strong  the  potatoes  may  come  to  the  surface. 
It  will  not  be  ready  for  use  in  lees  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  kept  in  a  cool  place  this  yeast 
will  not  sour — in  winter  or  summer.  Use  the 
last  half  pint  for  starting  a  new  jar,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  using  the  bought  yeast. — Ella  Morris 
Kretschmar  in  The  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

Deviled  Lobster. — One  pound  of  lobster 
meat,  boiled  and  cut  into  small  pieces;  put  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  hot  sauce 
pan ;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  cook 
together,  stirring  constantly  till  they  are  smooth  ; 
then  add  a  gill  of  rich  cream ;  season  with  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder,  a  saltspoonful  of 
cayenne,  the  same  of  salt,  one-third  of  a  grated 
nutmeg  and  one  medium  sized  onion  that  has 
been  boiled  soft  and  mashed  to  a  paste ;  now  put 
in  the  lobster  and  a  raw  beaten  egg,  stir  all 
well  together,  cook  for  three  or  four  minutes 
longer,  and  then  pour  out  on  a  dish.  When  it 
has  become  cold  fill  the  tail  part  of  the  back 
shells  with  the  mixture,  wash  over  the  surface 
with  beaten  egg,  and  cover  with  bread  crumbs, 
lay  the  shells  in  a  baking  pan,  put  a  few  small 
pieces  of  butter  on  top  of  each,  and  bake  them 
in  a  brisk  oven  to  a  nice  yellow  brown  color. 
Serve  as  hot  as  poesible. — Good  Housekeeping. 

Old  Fashioned  Molasses  Cake. — One  cup  of 
butter,  one  and  a  half  of  sugar,  one  and  a  half 
of  molaseee,  three  eggs,  five  cups  of  flour,  one 
tableepoonful  of  ginger,  one  of  cloves,  one  of 
cinnamon,  one  of  mace,  one  cup  of  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  one  pound  of  raisins. 

Batter  Apple  Pudding. — One  and  one  half 
cupe  of  milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  two  eggs,  a  bowl 
of  chopped  apples  and  a  little  salt.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 


Recent  changes  in  the  White  House  conserva¬ 
tory  have  brought  to  light  a  spreading  palm  of 
great  age  and  historic  interest.  It  was  once 
the  property  of  Washington,  and  is  considerably 
older  than  the  Government,  having  come  orig¬ 
inally  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  where  it  had 
attained  a  respectable  antiquity  before  ite  im¬ 
portation  into  this  country.  A  Baltimore  mer¬ 
chant  and  ship  owner  whose  line  of  vessels  plied 
between  that  city  and  Havana  purchased  this 
sago  palm  in  Cuba,  and  brought  it  back  with 
him  to  his  Maryland  home  for  presentation  to 
the  Father  of  hie  country.  The  gift  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  general,  and  for  many  years  this 
plant  graced  the  mansion  house  and  gardens  at 
Mount  Vernon.  With  that  graceful  gallantry  so 
characteristic  of  Washington,  he  one  day  pre¬ 
sented  the  palm  to  a  fair  resident  of  Baltimore, 
the  lady  having  admired  its  picturesque  foliage 
when  visiting  the  household  at  Mount  Vernon. 
The  plant  remained  an  heirloom  in  the  family 
of  the  Baltimore  belle  until  about  fifty  years 
ago.  In  a  general  eale  of  the  peieonal  property 
of  the  last  survivor  of  this  Maryland  family, 
the  sago  palm  was  offered  to  the  public,  and 
was  purchased  by  the  horticulturist  who  was  at 
that  time  head  gardener  of  the  White  House.  It 
remained  there  in  the  greenhouse  ever  after  and 
has  now  only  been  transferred  temporarily  to  the 
Pension  Building  in  Washington  City,  where  it 
is  one  of  a  group  of  plants  in  the  c  entre  of  the 
great  court  about  the  fountain  This  accumu 
lation  of  tropical  and  semi-tropiiial  vegetation 
gives  an  air  of  Indian  luxurance  to  the  rotunda 
of  the  Pension  Building.  Henry  Pfistor,  the 
present  head  gardener  of  the  executive  mansion, 
has  shown  a  commendable  industry  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  exact  history  of  this  venerable  relic,  and 
he  verities  the  facte  above  mentioned.  Beyond 
these  details,  comparatively  little  is  known 
about  this  old  tree,  whose  age  is  plainly  indi¬ 
cated  by  its  general  appearance,  two  hundred  or 
more  being  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  years 
of  its  existence.  It  is  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  has  rather  a  thin  crown,  several  of  its  beau¬ 
tiful  leaves  having  been  broken  off  in  the  work 
of  removal.  It  forms  a  unique  and  interesting 
relic  of  Washington  and  of  all  the  Presidents 
during  the  last  half  century.  The  plant  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  others  in  this  group  by  a 
card  bearing  a  brief  inscription. 
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THE  NEW  ILLUMINATED  HOLY  BIBLE 

ONE-THIRD  PRICE  DURING  FEBRUARY 


or  until  such  time  as  our  stock  shall  be  exhausted.  Send  your  application  to-day,  and  you  will  surely  be  in  time. 

this  special  distribution  the  publishers’  regular  prices — $10.00  to  $15.00 — will  immediately  prevail. 


Reader*  of  The  Evangelist,  who  desire  to  participate 
in  this  introductory  distribution  at  NET  COST,  mast 
apply  at  once.  At  the  close  of  this  special  sale  the 
regular  publishers’  prices— from  SIO.OO  to  SIS.OO— 
will  immediately  prevail. 


are  already  in  the  possession  of  delighted  purchasers,  from 
whom  every  mail  brings  thankful  testimonials.  And  no 
wonder !  Nothing  so  rich,  so  artistic  in  the  way  of  Biblical 
illustration  has  ever  before  been  attempted,  much  less 
realized.  A  well-known  divine  and  eminent  pulpit  orator 
writes :  “I  could  preach  a  sermon  from  any  one  of  these 
soul-inspiring  pictures.”  Of  the  many  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ments  of  the  religious  press,  we  have  room  for  only  two, 
viz.; 

THE  OUTLOOK,  New  York. 

Issue  of  Nov.  to,  1897. 


but  they  have  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit  and  do  un¬ 
questionably  not  only  embellish  but  illuminate  (that  is, 
throw  light  upon)  the  text.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  specimen  of  book-making.” 

THE  CHURCHMAN,  New  York. 

issue  of  Nov.  IS,  1897. 

“This  is  quite  the  most  sumptuous  hand  edition  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  come 
into  the  book  market.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  print  and  paper.  In  fact,  the  whole  manu¬ 
facture  is  of  the  highest  order.  .  .  .  There  are  many 
hundred  realistic  original  plates.” 


BEOCLAB  PRICE,  S15.00. 

Onr  Special  Price  to  New  SnfiscriPers, 

including  a  year’s  dk  a  ■«  r 

$4.75 


This  is  a  greatly  reduced  photographic 
reproduction  of  Style  No.  3. 

Full  Turkey,  Red  under  Gold  Edges, 
round  corners,  full  Divinity  CTircuit. 
Size,  when  opened  as  above,  11  by  18 
inches. 


SELP-7RO- 
NOUNCINC 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE  TEXT 


FULL  CON¬ 
CORDANCE 
MARGINAL 
REFERENCES 


Two  Competent  Judges, 


Scraps  from  the  Mails. 

”1  am  thoroughly  delighted.  The  type  is 
clear  and  perfect,  even  for  my  o  d  eyes,  and 
the  pictures  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.” 
— Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  6. 

“  The  sample  Bible  received.  It  is  a  revela¬ 
tion.  lencb'se  drnftfor  $30.  Send  eight  more 
No.  3,  one  for  each  member  of  our  class.” — 
Topeka,  Kan.,  Dec.  11. 

“  Bible  received,  and  more  than  satisfactory. 
The  sample  pages  do  not  tell  half  the  story.” 
—Belton  s  Falls,  IT.,  Kov.  t9. 

“Our  pastor  says  he  never  saw  so  beautiful 
a  Bible.  He  will  send  jou  an  order.”— Hock- 
ford.  III.,  Nov.  S7. 

“I  cannot  under*' and  why  some  one  did  not 
publish  such  a  Bible  before  t  ow.  I  couldn’t 
part  with  mine."— Richmond,  Ta.,  Dec.  it. 


They  overtake,  the  rhihlren  of  Isravl, 


From  REV.  A.  E.  DUN  *lNO.  D.D., 

Editor  “  The  Conoreoationalist." 

“  This  Bible  deserves  the  title  it  bears— 
*  New  Illuminated.’  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers  will  welcome  its  aid.  All  readers  of  the 
Bible  will  find  their  interest  stimulated 
and  their  minds  informed  by  these  clear 
pages.” 

From  REV.  WILLI  AH  F.  RICK,  D.D., 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

“  I  am  delighted  with  the  New  Illumin¬ 
ated  Bihle.  It  is  the  fl  nest  I  have  ever  seen. 
Such  pictures  I  God  bless  those  whose 
sacred  genius  produced  them.  They  will 
be  a  continual  Inspiration.” 


may  serve  the  E-gyp'tian^  ?  For  it  had  been  1 
better  for  us  to  serve  the  E-gyp'tiau?,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness. 

13  IT  And  Mo'fe^  said  unto  the  people,  ^  Fear 
ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  will  shew  to  you  to  day : 
*  for  the  E-gyp'tian?  whom  ye  have  seen  to 
day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for 
ever. 

14  ’’The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye 

EXACT  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  TYPE. 
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“  CsT  ImOs  O  915.00  Bible, 
Style  No.  3.  Bound  in  Full  Turkey,  red 
under  gold  edges,  round  comers.  Full  Di¬ 
vinity  Circuit.  Price,  to  a  new  wibscrlber, 
including  1  year’s  subscription  TC 

to  The  Evangelist . ^4, 1  9 

We  will  sell  this  Illuminated  Bible  to 
anyone  for  83. 75,  or  to  any  old  subscriber  for 
83*  OO  if  he  will  also  send  us  the  names  of 
four  persons  who  would  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


OFFER  No.  2 

SG^I.'sOBlblet 

Style  No.  2.  Bound  In  Full  Turkey,  limp, 
red  und  r  gold  edges.  Price,  to  a  new 
subscriber.  Including  1  year's  /  OC 
subscription  to  The  Evangelist 

We  will  sell  this  Bible  to  anyone  for 
83  25.  or  to  aiifi  old  stihscriher  for  88.75 
if  he  will  also  send  us  the  names  of  four 
persons  who  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


OFFER  No.  I 

style  No.  1.  Bound  In  fine  Silk  Cloth. 
Price,  to  a  new  subscriber,  in¬ 
cluding  1  year's  subscription  to  (PQ  TC 
The  Evangelist . ^0. 1  U 

We  will  sell  this  Bible  to  anyone  for 
88.75,  or  to  any  old  suhseriber  for  88.8.5, 
provided  he  will  send  us  the  uames  of  four 
persons  who  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


A  Superb  Gift  for  Any  Occasion 


BEAD  CAREFULLY  I  Cash  in  full  must  accompany  all  orders,  with  complete  shipping  directions.  Transportation  charges  to  be  paid  by  purchaser; 
or.  for  SO  cents  added  to  the  purchase  price  In  each  case,  we  will  deliver  the  Bible,  expressage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Bibles  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  exactly  as  represented ;  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  price  to  any  purchaser  who  is  not  satisfied.  Sample  pages  will  be  sent  on  request,  but 
the  time  ift  short,  and  it  will  be  safer  to  order  at  once.  We  guarantee  Immediate  delivery  of  Bibles  ordered  now,  and  will  immediately  return  all  remit 
tances  that  reach  us  too  late.  Remember,  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  Address  all  orders  to 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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PIQUES. 


The  tints  in  our  Piques  were  never  softer 
and  more  beautiful  than  this  season,  when 
they  are  in  so  much  demand  for  skirts  and 
jackets. 

Besides  the  plain  goods  we  have  novelties 
in  weaves  and  novelties  in  colorings.  White 
figures  on  grounds  of  any  one  of  the  pale' 
tints  produce  charming  effects.  Our  blacks 
and  dark  colors  in  these  goods  are  very  clear 
and  strong.  Whites  are  found  in  cords  of 
all  widths. 

“THE  LINEN  STORE.” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


A  trial  subscription  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  thirteen  weeks  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  any  new  subscriber  himself 
or  through  any  friend  on  payment  of 

Twenty =five  Cents 

in  postage  stamps  or  currency  -A  -A 

Address 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

IStf  FIFTH  AVENUE 


PULOT* 


PULPIT 

PLATFORMS 

♦ 

The  importance  of  design- 
ing  the  PULPIT  and  its  sur¬ 


rounding^  so  as  to  niake  it  the  artistic  focal  point  of  the 
interior,  is  becoming  more  and  more  recogni^d  of  late. 
We  have  designed  many  such  alterations  as  Memorials. 

.  .  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  .  . 


Photographs  of  recent  impor¬ 
tant  work  sent  upon  request. 


Send  for 
New 

Illustrated 
Hand  Books. 


B 


Office  59  Carmine  St., 

Studios:  23,  25  &  27  Sixth  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


ARMOURS 

WHITE 

SOAP 


AN  ASSOLUTCLt  PURC.SNOW.wriITC.rLOATINO  .SOAP  FOR  TOILET  BATH  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
UUNDRY  WORK.  CLEANSES  THOROUfiHLY  AND  LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOET  ASVEIVCI. 

ADMBI  ID\  I  Al  INHDY 

/All/  iv/UrVJ  LAUni/ll  I  Soap  made  for hou.sphold  usp.Ovalcakf.flbrhe  hand. 

AR/AOURS  KITOICfi  BROWN  tor  scouring. scrubbing  and  kitchen  work. 

ARA\01JR'S  MOTTLED  QERMN 
AR/WOURS  WAStlINQ  POWDER 

wCLshing  compounds.  eli»irs  etc  It  is  the  perTecTion  of  quick* 

(srTino.  labor=saving  "cleansers" 
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